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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government — taken over our old premisea, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 

















TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Sprcrator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 


Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the | j 2 Se ae 
| own impartiality by omitting from beginning to end of the 


Manager of the Specrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W. 0. 2, where all back numbers ¢ can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF T HE 1 W EEK. 
SE 

| geome as we have tried to explain elsewhere, is for 

immediate purposes much the best weapon in dealing 
with Iveland. We are delighted, therefore, to read in the 
Daily Chronicle of Thursday that the Government will probably 
publish important Sinn Fein documents which have been seized 
during the recent raids in London. We have never been able 
to understand why the Government have exercised such economy 
in making known the facts about Ireland. Surely it is obvious 
that if the Sinn Fein campaign of assassination and sabotage 
is as widespread and as brutal as we believe it to be and as 
rumour says it is, and, again, if it be true that the Government 
have in their possession papers which show that some Sinn 
Fein leaders are not merely the accomplices of murder, but are 
the actual authors and directors of it, it would rally the whole 
Kingdom to the side of the Government if such facts were made 
public, 


The policy of silence dates a long way back. When during 
the war the Sinn Feiners were actively co-operating with the 
Germans the Government must have had ample proofs that 
Sinn Fein was guilty of the greatest of crimes. Yet no proofs 
were given to the public. We hardly dare to measure the 
results of this secretiveness. The public, instead of leaping to 
the support of the Government with righteous enthusiasm, 
as they undoubtedly would have done, have been under sore 
temptation to take a kind of balanced view of what has been 
happening in Ireland—to say that though the murders of 
police and soldiers were, of course, terrible, there was apparently 
something to be said on the other side. The Government could 
have ended this hot-and-cold state of opinicn at any time. We 
devoutly hope that they are going to do so at last. In this 
way, and in this way only, can they create a state of public 
opinion about murder worthy of our country. And having once 








} 


established, or rather let us say restored, that state of opinion, 
they will find that their dealings with Ireland have suddenly 
become enormously simplified. 


The Morning Post, which has rendered public services of 
| Bre at value in keeping track of documents bearing on the Irish 
| rebellion and in making them public, has added to its list of 
services by calling attention, on Monday, to the Irish Roman 
Catholic propaganda in France and Belgium. A pamphlet 
which has come into the hands of the Morning Post is entitled 
The Unanimous Declaration of the Episcopate of Ireland. It is 


signed by Cardinal Logue (the Roman Catholic Primate of All 


Ireland), the Archbishops of Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, ard 
| by twenty-five bishops, The statements contained in it are 
presented as the text of the declaration issued at a meeting of 
| the bishops at Maynooth on October 19th. Here is & specimen 
passage :— 

“At the present moment there are murders, raids, firings, 
and violence of all kinds; we have evidence—on a scale truly 
frightful—of innumerable raids and arrests, imprisonments of 
long duration without judgment, brutal and unjust condem- 
nations inflicted by tribunals which neither inspire nor deserve 
confidence, burning of houses, city halls, factories, and farms, 
accompanied by destruction of industries leading to misery and 
famine by men rendered furicus by alcohol and whose aim is 
pillage 3 ; scourgings and massacres of civilians—all carried out 

y Government forces who have established a reign of terror 
of which one cannot recall the like, and which, in the case of 
the assassination of the guiltless and the destruction of their 
goods, is as the atrocities of the Turkish terror or as the excesses 
of the Red Armies of the Russian Bolsheviks.”’ 


The Hierarchy de mand that there shall be an impartial com- 
mission of inquiry into events in Ireland, and they show their 


document all reference to the murders of policemen and by 
describing the relations between England and Ireland as having 
“always been a curse.”” The dissemination of such falsehoods 
as this is a very serious matter, and the Government would 
not be justified in ignoring it. They ought to address them- 
selves to the plain question: Can we continue to allow the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland to stir up strife and condone 
murder while they occupy e privileged position ? The freedom 
from arrest which has traditionally been enjoyed by priests in 
Treland certainly ought not to be retained as a principle. There 
is no excuse for it, 


The Government, as we have urge zed elsewhere, ought to make 
every effort to obtain from the Vatican an exact detinition 
of the attitude of the Roman Chureh towards murder. Now 
that France has also decided to appoint a diplomatic representa- 
tive at the Vatican, we should be sure of support in our demands. 
Meanwhile we notice that in Belgium the poison of the Irish 
propaganda works. Cardinal Mercier has expressed his sym- 
pathy with the oppressed Irishmen, and is helping to raise a 
fund for their relief. Naturally, propaganda which is not met 
by counter-propaganda is readily believed by foreigners. Never- 
theless, it is a sorrow to Englishmen that one of the first to be 
misled in Belgium is the able and distinguished Cardinal who 
played so noble a part in the war. 


Nine of the British officers foully murdered in their beds 
Dublin on the previous Sunday were-accorded a military funeral 
in London on Friday, November 26th. 
on its way from Euston to Westminster Abbey 
Cathedral was watched by crowds in profound silence. 
a painfully impressive sight, and it seemed to make London 
realize that the Irish rebellion could no longer be treated as a 
mere local disturbance. The presence of strong contingents of 
the Guards and the Household Cavalry, and of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, as escorts to the gun-carriages bearing the coffins, 
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The Irish Government on Friday last arrested Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, the acting president of the Sinn Fein organization, 
as well as Mr. John McNeill and other notorious Sinn 
Feiners. The Chief Secretary informed the House on 
Tuesday that the Government intended to intern persons 
“prominently connected with rebel organizations” and to 
accord them the treatment but not the status of prisoners 
of war. The numerous arrests made in the South and West 
will thus gradually free the population from the terrorism insti- 
tuted by Sinn Fein. It may be hoped, however, that the 
Government will not repeat Mr. Asquith’s fatal mistake by 
releasing these dangerous persons prematurely. 


The Sinn Feiners on Saturday last extended their campaign 
of outrage and murder to England. On Saturday evening 
small gangs of desperate men breke into a number of ware- 
houses and timber-yards alongside the Liverpool and Bootle 
docks, and set them on fire. Seventeen premises were blazing 
at one time. The fire brigades were unable to deal with all 
these outbreaks, and several cotton warehouses were destroyed. 
The damage done is estimated at nearly a million sterling. One 
gang of three men was interrupted in its work by a young labourer 
named Ward, who called a policeman. One of the criminals 
drew a revolver and fired at the constable; the bullet, missing 
him, killed Ward. Another of the gang struck at the police- 
man and then ran away, but was caught by a crowd of dockers 
and arrested. This man, named Fowler, had been working 
in the dooks for some months. He admitted that he was a 
Sinn Feiner. Tho Chief Secretary told the House on Monday 
that the fires were the result of an organized conspiracy in which 
members of the Sinn Fein party were engaged. 


A similar crime was attempted in London on Saturday night. 
A policeman detected a man acting suspiciously outside a large 
timber yard in Finsbury. When he tried to arrest the man, he 
was assaulted by a gang. The men then ran away, but one of 
them was caught after a long chase. He proved to be a young 
Irish student named William Robinson. The gang had left 
behind them some cotton-wool and spirit and two revolvers, 
As Robinson proved to be a member of the Sinn Fein organiza- 
tion in this country, the police searched the offices of that body. 
The Speaker felt it necessary to close the public galleries of the 
House of Commons, and to restrict the admission of visitors 
even to the Outer Lobby. Barricades were erected in Downing 
Street to protect the Prime Minister’s house. We are reminded 
of the period of the dynamite outrages, nearly forty years ago. 
There is nothing original in the methods of Irish criminals. 
Early on Tuesday morning a bomb explosion cccurred in a 
City warehouse in Upper Thames Street, but it is said that the 
Sinn Feiners had nothing to do with this strange occurrence. 








The Sinn Feiners perpetrated another massacre of officers 
and cadets on Sunday night at Kilmichael, near Macroom, 
County Cork. Eighteen auxiliary police, all of whom had held 
commissions during the war, were patrolling in two motor- 
lorries when they fell into an ambush. The rebels, dressed in 
British uniforms, had drawn a lorry across the road. The 
police approached their supposed comrades and were treacher- 
ously fired on. The Sinn Feiners, concealed on both sides 
of the road, then opened fire and overwhelmed the little 
party. Sixteen of the police were killed; some of them, 
according to the Chief Secretary, were first disarmed and 
then brutally murdered. One was left for dead; another 
was taken away. The murderers robbed the bodies of their 
victims, even stealing some of their clothes. The corpses were 
mutilated ; apparently the Sinn Feiners finished their victims 
off with hatchets, as in some of the Dublin murders. Many 
of the inhabitants knew that the rebels were waiting in ambush 
from the early morning, but no one warned the police. The 
bodies are being conveyed to England in a destroyer and will 
be accorded military funerals. 

In Dublin, on Monday night, a party of disguised civilians 
entered the office of the Irish Times and threatened the staff. 
The advertisement office of the Freeman’s Journal, a few doors 


away, was afterwards found to be on fire and suffered damage. 
In Cork, on Sunday and Monday nights, there were several 
incendiary fires, and some shops were looted by the mob. 
Numerous cases of assassination are reported; most of these 
appear to be attributable to quarrels within the Sinn Fein 
ranks or to the fear of informers which brings every Irish 
conspiracy to an end. 





The South African and Unionist parties in conference at 
Pretoria have decided that the Union Parliament shall be 
dissolved on December 31st, and that the General Election shall 
take place on February 8th. The Cape Town correspondent 
of the Times says that the Nationalists have been taken by 
surprise, as they had not anticipated that General Smuts would 
dare to appeal to the country. They evidently forgot that 
General Smuts is as good a soldier as he is a lawyer, and that 
surprise is of the essence of war. The issue at the election wil] 
be the Republican question and nothing else. Shall the Union 
of South Africa secede from the British Empire? It is to 
avoid what would be a catastrophe that the Central Party, 
composed of a fusion of the South African and Unionist Parties, 
has been formed. Sir Thomas Smartt, the leader of the Unionist 
Party, has appealed to his followers to transfer the support 
they have given to him for years to General Smuts. It is 
impossible to praise too highly this splendid act of self-denial, 
We can have no doubt whatever that such patriotic and un- 
egotistical acts as those of General Smuts and Sir Thomas 
Smartt will have their reward and that the Union will be saved, 


The French Premier, M. Leygues, came to London on Thurs- 
day, November 25th, to confer with the Prime Minister and left 
on Monday. It was agreed that the plebiscite in Upper Silesia 
should be open to natives as well as to residents, and that those 
who had been born in Upper Silesia but whono longer lived there 
should vote in other places and at another date, so as to avoid 
such disorders as the Germans provoked in Slesvig. Count 
Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, arrived in London on 
Sunday to take part in the discussion of the new situation in 
the Near East caused by the fall of M. Venizelos. It is under- 
stood that, while France and Italy are pressing for the restora- 
tion of certain Greek lands to Turkish misrule, the British 
Government are unwilling to treat the Asiatic Greeks as whipping- 
boys for the ex-King Constantine and his German friends. We 
trust that Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon will adhere firmly 
to this sane policy. The Turk is a far worse enemy than the 
ex-King. 


The French Chamber on Wednesday, by 397 votes to 209, 
approved of the Government Bill to re-establish the French 
Embassy at the Vatican. The debate had lasted a fortnight, 
M. Leygues, in a persuasive speech, argued that the Bill involved 
only a question of foreign policy. Was French representation 
at the Vatican to be official, underground or semi-official ? 
M. Leygues has had his way. Yet it is only sixteen years since 
M. Nisard, the last French Ambassador at the Vatican, was 
recalled. Pope Pius X. had declared that, if President Loubet 
visited the King of Italy at the Quirinal, he would not be received 
at the Vatican ; when the President visited the King, the Pope 
said that he took it as a serious insult. ‘The French Government, 
under M. Combes, were compelled by an indignant Chamber to 
withdraw the Embassy. Now France has changed her mind. 
It is a question which concerns herself alone. We can only 
remark that the persistent hostility of the Vatican to the Allies 
throughout the war caused far less injury to them than the 
pessimists had anticipated. 


The American Secretary of State, in a Note to Great Britain 
which was published last Friday, announced that the United 
States, having taken part in the war, must be consulted in regard 
to the mandates, and especially in regard to Mesopotamia where 
there are oil deposits. The oilfields of Mesopotamia are of 
course insignificant in comparison with the oilfields of America 
and Mexico which are controlled by the Standard Oil Company. 
But we are delighted to see that America is taking an interest 
in the potential resources of the Upper Tigris. For if America, 
which took no part in negotiating the Turkish Peace Treaty 
and did not even declare war on Turkey, demands to be con- 
sulted about the Mesopotamian mandate, she cannot refuse to 
share in the political responsibilities which that mandate involves. 
The Covenant, which President Wilson signed but which the 
Senate refused to endorse, provides that the Council, failing 
agreement among the members of the League, shall define the 
mandates. If America is really desirous of assisting the Council 
jn this work, it will be a great gain for the overburdened Allies. 


President Wilson has accepted the invitation of the Council 
of the League of Nations to act as a mediator, with Spain and 
Brazil, between Armenia and the Turkish insurgents headed by 
Mustapha Kemal. America. he said, was specially interested 
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in the Armenians. He could not offer to help Armenia with 
arms or money, as Congress was not sitting, but he would use 
his good offices and proffer his personal mediation through an 
American representative to end the war in Armenia. 


An Exchange telegram from Berlin says that the Russian 
paper Rabotchi Golos reports violent dissension among the 
Bolsheviks owing to the influence exercised over Lenin by a 
girl named Olga Gorokhoff. She is known as the “ Red Ras- 
putin,” and is said to live luxuriously and to require Soviet 
commissaries to kiss her hands. We should like much more 
evidence of this before we believe it. Nevertheless, this is the 
kind of thing that does happen in revolutions. There was a 
famous mot attributed at Oxford to Dean Buckland. When a 
don at dinner complained that in the words “‘ Reform Cutlets ” 
on the bill of fare ‘“‘ Reform ”’ was spelt with an “ e,” Buckland 
remarked that ‘‘ Reform always ends with ‘ce’ mute (émeute).” 
Similarly one might say that Revolution has an essentially 
feminine ending. Or let us say that a bouleversement du monde 
generally ends in the demi-monde. Readers of the history of 
the French Revolution will remember the part played by the 
“Madonna of Thermidor,” Madame Tallien. And if madonnas 
begin to turn up in the Kremlin at Moscow it will at least be 
according to plan, 








The House of Lords on Thursday, November 25th, read the 
Government of Ireland Bill a second time. Lord Dunraven’s 
amendment for its rejection was defeated by 164 votes to 75. 
Lord Midleton’s proposal to adjourn the Bill for a fortnight— 
as in the case of the Franchise Bill of 1884—so that attempts 
might be made to conciliate “the large but unorganized body 
of opinion in the South and West,” was defeated by 177 votes 
to 91. Lord Midleton pleaded eloquently for the Protestants in 
the South, who had the greatest businesses and were the largest 
owners of land, but who would henceforth be debarred from 
taking any part in the government of the country. Lord Crewe, 
supporting Lord Midleton, declared that Ireland should have 
a single Parliament “ with all possible safeguards for Ulster,” 
that she should control her own finance and that no Irish members 
should attend at Westminster, where they would be “ purely 
mischievous.” 





Lord Curzon, replying for the Government, said that the Act 
of 1914 would come automatically into operation on the day 
when the Turkish Peace Treaty was ratified, unless it was super- 
seded by the new Bill. He reminded the House that no con- 
cessions short of independence would satisfy the Sinn Feiners, 
and that Lord Grey of Fallodon had admitted that a Constituent 
Assembly was hardly practicable now. We had gained by 
entrusting Canada and South Africa with constitutions, but in 
these cases we were dealing with responsible people. ‘‘ With 
whom are we to make a bargain now in Ireland?” An 
adjournment would thus be futile. The Bill would not settle 
the Irish question, but it would go some way towards a settle- 
ment. The further responsibility would rest with Ireland, 
Ulster would show how Irishmen could govern themselves and 
those with whom they did not agree. 








The House of Lords began the Committee stage ¢ the Irish 
Bill on Wednesday. Lord Midleton was defeated by 111 votes 
to 53 on an amendment designed to prevent North-East Ulster 
from having a separate Parliament. Lord Oranmore and Browne 
and Lord Midleton succeeded, however, by 120 votes to 36, in 
carrying an amendment to establish a Senate both in the North 
and in the South. A further amendment, carried by 48 votes 
to 34 on the motion of Lord Shandon, provided that the two 
Senates should sit together as an Irish Senate in place of the 
Council of Ireland. Lord Midleton contended that the Govern- 
ment were pledged to constitute Second Chambers; the Lord 
Chancellor replied that they were pledged only to propose a 
scheme and that they had done so, without success. We sym- 
pathize heartily with the Southern Unionists in their desperate 
situation, and we recognize their right to press for such con- 
stitutional guarantees as a Second Chamber may afford them 
against the tyranny of the Nationalist majority. There is 
much more to be said for a Second Chamber in each of the two 
Parliaments than for a Senate common to the two Parliaments, 
which would, we think, be premature, 





Mr. Lloyd George, addressing the Federation of British 
Industries on Tuesday night, pleaded for a reduction of 
public and private expenditure. The depression in trade 





he said, was the result of the war. Europe was too poor ta 
buy our goods, much as it needed them. The first remedy was 
peace. ‘‘ Stamp out the men who are going about with petrol 
tins to start fresh fires.” Mr. Lloyd George expressed his desire 
to free industry from Government control and Government 
interference. Public expenditure must be cut down ; too many 
critics who objected to one kind of spending were ardent advo- 
cates of another kind. A Government Committee was revising 
the Estimates. ‘‘ We shall have to ask,’ said the Prime Minister, 
“ for the support of the nation when the scream comes from the 
other side ; because it is coming.” Every household, he added, 
ought to do the same, 


On Wednesday a special Conference of representatives of the 
manufacturers’ associations affiliated to the Federation of 
British Industries passed strong resolutions to the effect that 
direct taxation on production was endangering the stability of 
the nation’s industries, that the taxable capacity of the country 
had already been exceeded, and that the Government must 
effect drastic economies in all Departments of the State. The 
alarm about excessive taxation is real and is growing. In the 
baffling channel through which the ship of State is being steered 
extravagance is the most dangerous of the rocks. On it we 
shall split if we are not careful. ‘The whole subject of Govern- 
ment extravagance is bound to be brought to a head next week. 
It is useless for Mr. Lloyd George to call upon private persons 
to be economical if the Government do not set a far better 
example than they have already done. 





Sir Algernon Firth at the Conference said that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attitude reminded him of a story he had heard in 
New York. A man who was badly hit financially decided that 
he must economize on his household expenditure. He therefore 
called his family together, laid the situation before them, and 
asked them to put their heads together and suggest how the 
household could economize. At breakfast the next morning 
his family said they had considered the matter very seriously 
and had come to the conclusion that the only economy they 
could suggest was that they should use the kitchen matches 
in the parlour, and that father should work harder. ‘This is 
really a very relevant story. ‘The Government, instead of 
recognizing that they cannot and must not spend money which 
they have not got, persist in saying in effect, ‘“* How can we get 
on without these things we are accustomed to ?” 

Mr. Bonar Law, speaking at a dinner of the Unionist Club on 
Tuesday, dealt entirely with the Irish question and made great 
and justifiable play with the irreconcilability of the views 
expressed by Lord Grey of Fallodon and Mr. Asquith. Lord 
Grey’s plan of withdrawing from Ireland after two years was 
simply—as we ourselyes have said several times—a method of 
preparing Civil War. Frantic preparations would be made by 
the rival factions in Ireland in order to fly at one another's 
throats directly control was removed. We ourselves remarked, 
when Lord Grey made his proposal, that it was like letting all 
the animals in the Zoo out of their cages and removing the 
keepers. Mr. Bonar Law evidently agrees. As for Mr. Asquith’s 
treatment of reprisals, Mr. Bonar Law said :— 

*T do not envy Mr. Asquith the part which he is playing 
in this great tragedy. The poisoned weapons which are being 
used everywhere abroad, and notably in the United States— 
weapons not to weaken this Government, but to candemn thir 
nation, to besmirch the fair fame of the men who have fought 
and died for us—those weapons are not the writings of Sinn 
Feiners nor the utterances of Kenworthys or Jack Joneses, 
but they are speeches of a man who for eight years under the 
King was responsible for all these forces of the Crown.” 


The Board of Trade figures issued on Wednesday showed that 
there had been a “record”’ increase in the output of coal. The 
latest weekly returns are as follows :— 


November 13 aa oh ia 
20 


Tons. 

4,775,600 
o» ‘ 5,210,700 

The second figure is far the best for the whole of the past 
year. If it were maintained the output for a year, according 
to a calculation in the Daily News, would be 260,535,000 tons. 
Under the recent settlement miners’ wages would at this rate 
be increased by 3s. 6d. per shift, instead of by the 2s. about 
which there was so much trouble. 








3ank rate, 7 per cent., changed irom 6 per cent. Apr: 15, 
1920; 5 per cent, War Loan was on Thursday, 83}; 
Thursday week, 52§; a year ago, YO}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
CONSPIRACIES AND COMMON SENSE. 


ReNavutt: “ During this execution, Durand, you 

Must in the mid’ st keep your battalia fast ; 

And, Theodore, be sure to plant the canon 

That may command the streets ; whilst Revellido, 

Mezzana, Tcrnon and Retrosi, guard you. 

This done, we’el give the general alarm, 

Apply petards, and force the ars’nal gates ; 

Then fire the city round in several places, 

Or with our canon (if it dare resist) 

Baiter ’t to ruin. ut above all I charge you 
Shed blood enough, spare neither sex nor age, 
Name nor condition. 
. . . e 
** Never did so profound repose forerun 
Calamity so great: nay, our good fortune 
Has blinded the most piercing of mankind : 
Strengthen’ d the fearfull’ st, charm’d the most suspectful, 
Confounded the most subtle : for we live, 
We live, my friends, and quickly shall our liye 
Prove fatal to these tyrants. 


. . . @ . . 

‘** Without the least remorse then let's resolve 

With fire and sword t’ exterminate these tyrants, 
And when we shall behold those curst tribunals, 
Stain’d by the tears and sufferings of the innocent, 
Burning with flames rather from Heav'n than ours, 
The raging, furious and unpitying Soldier 
Pulling his reeking dagger from the bosoms 

Of gasping wretches ; death in every quarter i 
With all that sad disorder can produce, 

To make a spectacle of horror : then, 

Then let's call to mind, my dearest friends, 

That there’s nothing pure upon the earth, 

That the most valu’d things have most allays, 
And that in change of all those vile enormities, 
Under whose weight this wretched country labours, 
The means are only in our hands to crown them.” 


(Otway, “ Venice Preserv'd; or, a Plot Discovered.) 


ib terme is nothing which makes people lose their heads 
so quickly and so completely as talk about con- 
spiracies, and, above all, political conspiracies. This dread 
of conspiracies is double-edged. It makes men quite as 
stupid and confused on the negative as on the positive 
side. Almost as much harm has been done and as much 
nonsense talked in pooh-poohing all such things as con- 
spiracies and declaring that no wise man ever pays any 
attention to such old women’s tales and so forth, as in 
finding a conspiracy in every four or five men who get 
their heads together, or deserying a conspirator under 
every furze bush, and a dire plot in every silly love-letter 
written in cipher. Suspicion which clouds the mind, and 
therefore must be strictly controlled, clouds it inversely 
as well as directly. At the present moment we are 
suffering quite as much, perhaps even more, from the man 
who won't hear a word about conspiracies, laughs at all 
precaution and neglects the plainest warnings, as from the 
wildest conspiracy-mongers. In spite, however, of the 
fact that conspiracies have been made too much of in certain 
quarters and that some wild talk has been indulged in, 
there can be no sort of doubt that we are face to face with 
a triple ring of conspiracies—conspiracies inside the United 
Kingdom against our own social and political order, such® 
as the murder-conspiracy in Ireland, and the conspiracy 
for the destruction of public works and property like the 
Liverpool burnings of last Sunday; conspiracies for the 
destruction of the British Empire, and, finally, conspiracies, 
by which we should suffer with the rest, for the destruction 
of the whole social order throughout Kurope—i.e., the 
conspiracy in which Lenin and Trotsky are the leaders, 
Jones, who likes comfort and quiet, stands in front 
of the fire at his club and roundly denounces what 
he calls mere sensational panic. “ My dear Smith, you 
surely don’t believe in all this fantastic talk about con- 
spiracies! Nothing of the kind. There has always been 
a certain amount of row in Ireland and there always will 
be, but take it from me, all this conspiracy-mongering is 
got up by the police to magnify their office. It is just 
the same in regard to the alleged foreign conspiracies. 
There is a certain amount of unrest on the Continent—it 
would be very odd if there were not—but, believe me, 
nothing more. I always said when people gassed away 


about spy-hunting and German plots and so forth that 
there was nothing in it, and, as you see, I proved to be 





right. There wasn’t anything in it. So don’t let’s wo 

ourselves now. I have the greatest. contempt for all this 
panic, which is largely newspaper ‘ flap-doodle’ and not 
worth attending to. You may be perfectly sure that if 
there was anything real in it the Government would be 
doing a great deal more than they are doing now. They 
think it convenient to frighten us a little so as to keep 
themselves in power, but beyond this there is nothing.” 
So ends Noodle’s oration—new version. 2 

Now, this bovine kind of talk, this lulling of people into 
a false security, has got to be dealt with seriously. It is 
easy to see how it arises. It grows up because it is dis- 
agreeable to be worried by the thought of conspiracies 
and because it sounds so pleasantly heroic to accuse other 
people of panic and to remain magnificently cool oneself, 
Such impotence of mind is as misleading as the wildest 
rhetoric. The wise man is he who takes the moderate line 
and trims the boat between the two dangers of capsizing 
through panic and capsizing through indifference. After 
all, there is no great courage or virtue in angrily refusing 
to note that a high wind and cross-currents are likely 
to have serious consequences if neglected. ; 

With so much of preface, let us deal with the realities of 
the situation with which the nation finds itself confronted. 
Can anyone doubt that there is a conspiracy in the south 
and west of Ireland inspired by the bitterest hatred against 
this country? We see its fruits in murder, cruel and 
treacherous, throughout the land. We see it in the attempt 
to destroy the Liverpool Docks and the detailed plans for 
the ruin of Manchester’s Electric Works. We see it in the 
typhoid poison plot and in other plans involving every crime 
from assassination to arson. And remember that this 
conspiracy is no mere nationalism carried to the extreme 
point. The Irish movement, in spite of the ministerial 
compliments to the true Ireland and so forth, wnquestion- 
ably embraced, until a very few days ago, the mass of the 
population of the south and west, including the majority 
of the bishops and priests and the fiercer adherents of the 
Roman Church in Ireland. It is inspired by the desire to 
ruin this country. 

The conspiracy for social and communistic revolution 
which exists within England and Scotland is quite 
another matter. It affects a very small portion of the 
people, certainly not more than 100 men in each million 
of the population. Since, however, the plan is to seize 
and keep power by means of bloodshed and other forms 
of terrorism, it must be ranked as a conspiracy. Remember 
that the success of Lenin and Trotsky and their colleagues 
in Russia has given hope to the most hopeless of the 
revolutionaries, whose motto is Kill and spare not. We 
shall be making a great blunder if we say “ No one can 
think it possible to create a revolution here.” 

Next comes what we may call the Russian conspiracy 
against the British Empire. That conspiracy at Petro- 
grad and Moscow is so open and plain as hardly to 
deserve the name of a conspiracy. Throughout our 
Asian and African Empire, however—that is, in India and 
in Egypt and many of our African colonies—it is a 
real menace. The leaders of the Soviet do not hate 
Britain particularly, but they realize, as they told Mrs. 
Sheridan, that she is the obstacle in the path of Com- 
munism, Just as Napoleon openly declared that he 
could not establish his world empire without first destroy- 
ing England; just as Kaiser Wilhelm and his German 
colleagues realized that they must break Britain in order 
to give Germany her place in the sun, so the Bolsheviks have 
come to the conclusion that the British Empire has got to go. 
Not only inside India, but even in the wild tribes along 
the frontier, the Bolsheviks have active agents at work. 
Owing to our weakness and folly in placing our Indian 
Empire in the hands of a man who thinks that panic and 
the payment of political blackmail are a good foundation for 
an empire, these agents are making astonishing progress. 
Every rivet in the Indian ship of state has become loose 
and is ready to let in the water which will sink the 
vessel, 

Finally, there is great world-wide conspiracy against 
what is so absurdly called the reign of Capitalism. This 
conspiracy is, of course, quite as strongly urged against 
the Continental Powers, and the United States, as against 
us. 


How are we to deal with these conspiracies? Certainly 
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not by panic or wild attempts to substitute a white terror 
for a red terror, or, again, by copying the evil and cynical 
devices of the revolutionary. His plan is always to 
control men’s physical and mental forces by appealing to 
the evil instincts rather than to the good instincts of 
human nature—the most intense of these being fear, lust, 
and hate. We must not stand on the defensive with our 
conspirators. On the contrary we must conduct a stern 
and open offensive against them, but never one which will 
borrow their poisoned weapons from the terrorists. Instead, 
we must use the broadsword of truth and honour. 

The first thing is to understand the nature of a revolu- 
tionary conspiracy and the means by which it is worked. 
By its nature, it is minority rule, and it has all the vices 
of oligarchic and aristocratic rule in all countries and in all 
ages. It acts by violence and terror—by keeping people 
in awe of the central authority, by holding them in servi- 
inde, and, above all, by the very old means of cutting 
off the heads of the tallest poppies whenever a head is 
reared in any sphere above the dead and dreadful level of 
communistic misery. Whatever may be the condition of 
Communism, it never has meant, and never can mean, 
anything but levelling down, and levelling down with a 
steam-roller. When the Bolsheviks and Communists talk 
about political justice, let us remember the great Lord 
Mansfield’s terrible words as to what that means in practice : 
“ What is political justice? Whois she? Where is she ? 
Did you ever see her? Do you know her colour? Her 
colour is blood.” 

And now as to the way in which revolutionary conspiracies 
work. Not only is their watchword “ political justice ” 
with its colour of blood, but blood is the colour of their flag 
and of the instruments by which they make their way 
murder in its thousand forms, from secret poisoning to 
the shooting of their victims in platoons, drowning them in 
batches, driving them to die in frozen forests or waterless 
deserts. Murder is the conspirator’s panacea, his vade- 
mecum, his last resort, his universal solvent. Killing, he 
feels, is not only the only remedy for the evils of the State, 
but is also his only safeguard, the essential prop to that 
giddy, reeling throne upon which he has poised himself. 
Collapse he knows is certain, unless he can make the wheels 
go round, and in his scheme of things the only effective 


motive power is human blood. 


Otway, with a poct’s inspiration, realized and set this | 


forth in the play of Venice Preserv'd ; or, a Plot Discovered, 
admirably presented this week by the Phoenix Society 
wdimirably presented this wee xy the Phoemx Society. 
The speeches of Renault, the arch-plotter, ooze with 


blood. He preaches killing as the only remedy. “ Kiil! 
Kill! Kill!” is the chorus of his speeches. Their quint- 


essence is to be found in the passages which stand at 
the head of this article—passages which might be described 
as the Plotter’s Hand-book. Every successful conspirator 


from Robespierre and Saint-Just to Trotsky and Lenin 
has learnt these lessons and put them into practice. 
Yet they have never achieved anything except a 
temporary success. Too late the conspirators have 


always found that ruling by killing is like living upon 
one’s capital. You can make a splendid splash and carry 
all before you for a certain time, but in the end the pile of 
corpses you have raised falls by its own weight. Life and 
human instinct always react against death. To put it in 
another way, when by the extremity of torture and_ terror 
you have got mankind with its back to the wall, and when 
nothing more is left for men to fear, Terror loses its driving 
power. It ceases to terrify. Then the revolutionary finds 
his spell is broken. He has spent his last farthing and made 
The magic word, once so omnipotent, does 
None obeys it more. 


his last stake. 
not even raise an echo. 

PUBLICITY THE TRUE REMEDY. 
_ is the right way for sane and sensible people 

to deal with conspiracies ? We have no hesitation 
whatever as to the answer. First, of course, comes firm- 
ness and that true resistance and defence which consist 
in the quick and vehement counter-attack. 

Next comes the need of inspiring all classes with the 
sense of security, of deliverance from the terrors to which 
a portion of them have yielded. And here let us remember 
that one of the best ways of inspiring this sense of security 
4s merey—mercy even for those who may have been led into 














toleration of wickedness through their fears. Govern- 
ments, though they must be stern in striking down the 
true conspirators and leaders of revolution, must never 
talk or think of revenge, or of wholesale punishment— 
punishment for a community, however flagitious. They 
must always remember that the great mass of mankind, 
absorbed in the work of earning its daily bread, and the 
daily bread of others, cannot be expected to make heroic 
personal sacrifices. Again, in putting down conspiracies 
and revolutionary outbreaks, Governments must never 
talk and never let themselves be inspired by talk of counter- 
revolution. Counter-revolution is the last thing that is 
to be desired. We want to fight evil with good, and not 
to substitute one form of revolution for another. We 
must act sternly and quickly and fearlessly, but never 
vindictively. 

And now comes what is perhaps the most important and 
most useful weapon of all against the revolutionary con- 
spirator—though a weapon which seems almost too humble 
for crimes so great and events so tremendous. That weapon 
is publicity. The instruments of the conspirator are dark- 
ness, secrecy, and all the terrors of oath-bound societies 
where Death is the presiding officer. He holds the members 
by terror. Such evil enchantments must be fought by 
tearing off the mask from the conspirators’ faces, by 
dragging their evil deeds into the light, by making men see 
how vile and also how weak is the Terrorist. There is 
plenty of good as well as plenty of evil in men.. While the 
conspirator, the revolutionary, and the terrorist must appeal 
to the viler and weaker side of man, those who are opposed 
to revolution and “heavy civil war” as bringing the 
greatest misery to the mass of mankind can appeal to all 
that is most humane and most noble in mankind. 

Why, then, should we dread the cards on the table ? 
Yet, strange as it may seem, Governments have hitherto 
avoided using publicity as a weapon, partly because they 
think they cannot support publicity without making 
disclosures which would dry up their sources of information, 
and still more because—as they say in their fretful fears— 
“It might cause a panic, and that would be the worst of 
evils.” We ask our readers to believe that these arguments 
against publicity are pure conventionality and claptrap 
where they are not actually inspired by fear. As we have 
seen in the last few days, what the conspirator hates more 
than anything else is publicity. On the other hand, what 
gives hope to a nation, encourages it to stand firm by its 


Government, and makes it determined to resist the 
tyrannical minority to the bitter end, is publicity. The 
Government’s exposure of the conspiracy to spread 


typhoid in this country and of the threatened atiack 
on the Liverpool Docks did nothing but good. Liverpool 
was on the alert, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
conspirators were cowed by the thought that the first 
burst of flame would tell the authorities what was 
happening. Similarly, good results have, we believe, 
followed whenever the Government has lifted for a little 
the veil that shrouds the murder-conspiracies of Ireland. 

But though the Government have done weil here, they 
could and should do a great deal more. All who are in 
the least behind the scenes know that the Government, 
if only it had the courage to use it, have information that 
would create such a feeling in England against the chief 
criminals, whether under arrest or wanted by the police, 
that we should never hear a voice raised in Parliament 
to defend the conspirators. We should not then see the 
Government, as we have seen them, daunted because a 
man like Mr. Devlin has the impudence to describe as 
“ forgeries ” documents found upon the persons of men 
who are the officials of that Sinn Fein tyranny for which 
first one and then another excuse is invented. 

If the Government had used the instrument of publicity 
fully in regard to Mr. MacSwiney, had told the whole 
truth about him and the conspiracy of suicide of which 
he was alike the advocate and the victim, they would 
have had no difficulty whatever in rallying public opinion to 
their side. There would have been very little sympathy 
in this country either for the man himself or for the men 
who tried to plunge us into an orgy of sentimental humbug 
in face of the open violation by the Roman Catholics 
of one of the fundamental tenets of the Roman creel— 
the prohibition of self-murder, 
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Another example of the Government’s timidity in the 
use of publicity may be set down. In our opinion, before 
they charged Mr. Griffith and Professor McNeill they 
should have published the dossiers of both these gentlemen. 
‘he ordinary man is in almost complete ignorance of their 
vets and words and of their political associates. Probably 
the first thing he read about them was some paragraph 
in a Radical or Communistic paper representing them as 
injured innocents. As, however, these men will soon be on 
their trial, we will do no more than record the Government's 
failure here to enlist public feeling in the support of the 
anti-murder campaign. 

After all, the world hates murder, and it is part of the 
duty of those who govern to tell us the whole truth about 
murder and murderers. They must put the brand of Cain 
upon the brows of those who deserve it. Let the Govern- 
ment reflect, then, not as to how little they can tell us, 
but how much, and let them look at the results they have 
won from publicity up to date. Mr. Lloyd George is a 
man of quick instincts, and is not a person inclined to talk 
with conventional cynicism about panic and conspiracy- 
mongers. He is just the man to give the world a new lead 
in this matter, and to grasp tightly the quarterstaff of 
publicity and to deal stunning blows with it on the heads 
of the conspirators. Next, Mr. Lloyd George realizes the 
importance of making our case clear to America as well 
as to our own people. In this context let him remember 
that the Americans do understand, and do believe in, 
publicity. A full publicity campaign against murder 
would have an excellent eflect in the United States. The 
Prime Minister will be told, of course, that the Irish in 
America would say of everything published by the British 
Government that it was a lie anda forgery. No doubt they 
would. The Americans, however, are well accustomed to 
Irish denials, and would be little affected thereby. We 
can guarantee that in the case of the American public 
: pr which is worth having, if it came to the question 
of taking the word of the British Government or that of 
Mr. De Valera and his friends, the choice would be the 
word of the British Government. 


If our suggestions as to giving immediate publicity 
to the dossiers of the chief Irish conspirators and for 
publishing all we know of the other leading criminals, 
whether dead or alive, seem too bold for the Government, 
let them try the effect of publicity on another matter, 
which, again, they have not hitherto dared to face openly. 
Let them take the gloves off in regard to the Roman 
Church in Ireland, or at any rate to the extremist portion 
of it. We showed only a fortnight ago how the Irish Roman 
Catholic Primate and his Censor allowed, and so became 
responsible for, the publication of an article in the Irish 
Theological Quarterly* published by the authorities of 
Maynooth, which in effect made killing no murder in 
Ireland, provided the killing was done for political objects 
and by those who have declared that Ireland is in a state 
of war with Great Britain. The British Government can, 
and therefore should, take up this matter and make the 
whole of Europe ring with it. Why should not Parliament 
be asked to condemn this doctrine as set forth under the 
imprimatur of the Irish Roman Catholic Primate? The 
next step would be to instruct our diplomatic agent at the 
Vatican to inquire whether or not the doctrine laid down 
and published with a non obstat and an Archiepiscopal 
imprimatur in Dublin is endorsed by the Holy See. This, 
we venture to say, the Vatican would never admit. Nor, 
again, would it refuse to give any answer. If the autho- 
rities said the matter was subject to investigation in the 
Curia, then let the British Government hint very plainly 
that they would be forced to suspend official relations 
with the Roman Church till she had made up her mind 
on & point so momentous as whether the Papacy allows 
its chief ecclesiastics to sanction the publication of con- 
donations of murder such as that issued under the tmpri- 
matur of the Roman Primate in Ireland in the first article 
in the current number of the Irish Theological Quarterly. 


Another plan would be to indict the publishers of the 
magazine before an English Court-—the magazine circulates 
and is procurable in England--and there ascertain from 
competent witnesses what is the view of the Roman Church 
in regard to the conditions which make killing no murder. 





® The irish Theological Quurteriy. Dublin: Gill and Son, [2s. 6d.) 
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AMERICA, OURSELVES, AND THE ASSOCIATION 
OF NATIONS. 


| Fae week we said that it did not very much matter 
on what terms America came into the League of 
Nations so long as she came in. The more we reflect the 
more we feel convinced that the future depends entirely 
upon America sharing with us the responsibility of main- 
taining through thick and thin the new principle of inter- 
national relations. We must substitute for the old Balance 
of Power, the old duels of Statecraft, and the old rivalry 
of armaments the co-operation of nations working a system 
of international justice by peaceful means. It is that or 
demoralization and ruin. What madness it would be, 
then, to delay the entry of America upon this beneficent 
task simply because we went on persisting with a scheme 
to which America cannot fd give her adhesion ! 
Let us make no mistake about this. America, whether the 
Republicans or the Democrats are in power, will never 
join the League of Nations so long as it remains exactly 
in its present form. She cannot do so because it clashes 
with a Constitution. The Covenant of the League 
would involve America in war without reference to Congress, 
but the American Constitution lays it down that no warlike 
act can be committed without the consent of Congress. 

We have before us the report of a remarkable address 
which Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler delivered at New 
London, Connecticut, on October 16th of this year. Dr. 
Butler has played so important a part in the counsels of 
the Republican Party that we need have little doubt 
that what he said will be found to coincide substantially 
with the programme of President Harding when he assumes 
office next March. We have been deeply impressed with 
the largeness of view, the humanity and the reasonableness 
of Dr. Butler’s address. It would be madness, we repeat, 
to fail to get the Americans to work with us for want of a 
little adjustment and accommodation, particularly when 
it is plam—as Dr. Butler’s address makes it plain—that 
there will be no perverse or self-regarding objections put 
in the way by America. Americans and ourselves have 
the same general outlook upon the world. We are both 
inspired by a hatred of war, by a contempt for aggression 
for its own sake, by tolerance, and by a sense of justice 
derived from its original source in the English Common 
Law. Dr. Butler says: “On the field of ideas, is it 
wholly certain that we have thrust into outer darkness 
the ultra-nationalism, the competitive rather than the 
co-operative point of view, the militarist mode of thinking 
and the constant appeal to force instead of to reason, 
which marked the Germany with which we were at war, 
and made it a danger to the whole world?” His ambition 
is to be able to say “ Yes ” to that question. 

Before considering the present attitude of America 
towards the League, however, Dr. Butler, with swift and 
sure touches, sketches the past record of his country. 
He shows how America, like Great Britain, has kept 
the Judiciary severely separate from the Executive. The 
very fact of this separation has inclined the Americans, 
as it has always inclined Englishmen, to trust to the 
principle of international arbitration. They have been 
trained to regard a legal judgment as a completely impartial 
thing. On the other hand, the Continental nations which 
have mingled the functions of the Judiciary and the 
Executive have always found it difficult to conceive the 
possibility of any judge giving his verdict against the 
interests of his own country. 

True to her inclinations, and in spite of every kind of 
discouragement on the Continent of Europe, America 
pressed her proposal for an International High Court of 
Justice at the Hague Conferences both in 1899 and in 1907. 
The war came without any such tribunal having been 
established, and Dr. Butler dwells with deep and grave 
regret upon the fact that President Wilson, instead of 
building upon the past, resorted to an entirely new train 
of thought, and insisted upon inserting the Covenant in 
the Peace Treaty in such a way that it would battle the 
wit of man to detach it from the Treaty. Mr. Wilson 
insisted upon doing this despite the clear and unmistakable 
warning which was given him by the elections in November, 
1918. Dr. Butler points out with anxious care that the 
tremendous revulsion of feeling which has taken place 
in America against Mr. Wilson’s methods was due not to 
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disagreement with Mr. Wilson’s aims, but to a profound 
feeling that Americans could not consent to barter away 
their sovereign power by allowing the Covenant to over- 
ride the ancient rights of Congress. As we know, the 
Covenant clashes not only with the right of Congress to 

withhold consent to a war, but with the right of the Senate 

to control foreign policy expressed in the rule that no 

Treaty can be passed unless there is a two-thirds majority 

in its favour among those Senators voting upon it. 

We must face the facts and reconcile ourselves to the 
certainty that the Republican Party which is shortly 
coming into power in America will insist upon the following 
points :— 

1. That America assumes no obligation to send soldiers 

and sailors for service abroad unless Congress 

authorizes the operation. 

. That the Monroe Doctrine must be observed both in 
letter and spirit. 

. That no foreign Power shall have any control over the 
domestic affairs of the United States. 

. That the United States will never consent to be 
drawn by the Labour clauses of the Treaty into what 
the Republicans have called “the net spread by 
International Socialism.” 


The record of the Republicans in the past holds good. 
They are still intent upon founding an International High 
Court of Justice to hear and decide in accordance with the 
principles of law and equity all international disputes that 
are justiciable. They have also expressed their wish for 
the creation of an International Congress which would 
meet at stated intervals to declare or revise the rules of 
international law and conduct, and to urge upon civilized 
nations their assent to a code defining the rights and duties 
of nations. Such a code was, as a matter of fact, adopted 
by the American Institute of International Law at Havana 
on January 23rd, 1917. The cede is known as “ The 
fecommendations of Havana.” Surely these aims and 
objects, to which the Republicans have already committed 
themselves, contain all that we require. It would be a 
scandal and a blunder of the first magnitude if we failed 
to come to an arrangement with people who have in common 
with us such fine aims based upon both conviction and 
tradition. 

Now we wish to make a proposal. It is that a suggestion 
made by Dr. Butler in his address should be acted upon. 
He suggests that Americans ought “ to point out in friendly 
fashion what are the features of the Covenant which make 
it impossible for the United States to join the League. At 
the same time those changes should be suggested and 
earnestly urged which would make the project acceptable 
to the United States, while improving it also for other 
nations. We should not ask for ourselves anything which 
we do not wish nations associated with us to have. There 
is, of course, every reason to believe that if this course were 
judiciously and persuasively followed the suggestions of 
the United States would be received with sympathy, and 
within a very short time the present League of Nations 
would readily be transformed into such an Association 
of Nations as the United States could and would cheerfully 
join. There would thus be organized that ‘ great world- 
ol for the peace of righteousness ’ that was so earnestly 
urged by Theodore Roosevelt.” We can safely say that if 
the Republicans would translate this suggestion into a 
practical form Englishmen would rush to accept such a 
solution of the world’s future. It is the only solution. 
We hope that the Republican Party will carefully prepare 
the ground during the next three months, and then, when 
President Harding comes into power, he will ask the Great 
Powers to appoint a Joint Cominission to inquire into what 
alterations, additions, or omissions in the constitution of 
the League of Nations are required to make the League 
universally workable and effectual for carrying out its 
objects. These objects might be defined in the terms of 
reference as :-— 

1. To provide security for the independence, safety, and 

fr a of nationalities. 
To prevent an appeal to arms. 
To stop waste and reduce excessive armaments. 
To provide a tribunal to settle disputes. 
To maintain the sanctity of treaties. 


The terms of reference should, of course, be drawn in 
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such a way that the Report of the Commission would be 
tantamount to defining the conditions upon which the 
United States would be able to join the League without 
violating the American Constitution. The Republican 
Party is committed to an “alternative policy ” in place of 
Mr. Wilson’s scheme which is discredited throughout 
America. What we have to do, then, is to make use of 
that alternative policy, to secure that it shall be fully 
and precisely expressed in order that America may come 
into the League. The vast majority of Americans hate 
the whole idea of a super-Government or anything 
resembling it. They do not want internationalism without 
nations ; they want internationalism with nations. Under 
this type of internationalism nations will be able to contract 
together to extend the rule of right. All justiciable 
differences would be settled by an impartial tribunal. 
Non-justiciable differences would be settled by conciliation 
or by Arbitral Councils, and, as Dr. Butler says, “ it would 
be covenanted that no war arising out of such issues 
should be begun until a stated time after an award or 
recommendation had been made.” We heartily agree 
with Dr. Butler that if such a régime were introduced 
there would soon be a marked spread of international 
confidence, and as a result of that confidence it would 
very soon be possible to limit armaments. Article XIV. 
in the Covenant actually recognizes the desirability of 
establishing a High Court of International Justice. Far 
too little importance has been attached to that proposal, 
which, indeed, has been generally overlooked. lt would 
seem to be desirable now to concentrate attention upon 
it. In brief, the sound parts of the Covenant would be 
preserved, and the unsound parts, from the point of 
view of America, would be rejected. 

Let us say once more that if we try to agree with America 
upon such lines as these success is practically certain. 
For nothing that we have said is in disagreement, but, on 
the contrary, is in exact agreement, with the declaration 
which Mr. Harding made in his speech at Mariou, Ohio, 
on August 28th. With America in the League, every- 
thing is possible. Without her, nothing is possible. 





BE MY BROTHER OR ITLL KILL YOU. 

iF Raae easy descent of the extreme revolutionary from 
pious and fraternal maxims to the necessity, and 
even the justice as he sees it, of bloody massacre is so 
familiar in history that it no longer has the power to 
surprise us. The Jacobin, true to type under all his 
aliases, never suspects at first what will be the culmination 
of his own logic. He wants men to be saved, and having 
a frenzied confidence in his own way of salvation he can 
see no other. Jf men have not enough sense to recognize 
what is good for them, it is surely the essence of humanity 
to protect them from themselves! So he argues and se 
he acts. If he believes that eternal damnation is reserved 
for all who disagree with his religious dogma, it is a small 
matter, indeed it is an ultimate kindness on his part, that 
their worthless bodies should be sacrificed in order that 
their precious souls may be saved. The same rule compels 
the apostles of the political millennium as inspired the 
authors of the Inquisition. The little humane compulsion 
which is resorted to in the beginning causes suspicion and 
resentment among those who hold that Liberty, after all, 
need not have violence committed in her name. The 
position of the revolutionary leaders soon becomes unsafe. 
Fear for the safety of their persons succeeds fear for the 
safety of their principles. They begin to put out of the 
way those whom they deem their enemies. Pious and 
fraternal maxims are reapplied in a wholly new sense. 
Never were they so welcome and never did they seem s¢ 
cogent as when they are brought to the service of meu 
who want to reconcile their consciences with infamy ! 
Thus we find Marat saying in his famous Address to all 
Citizens: ‘“‘ Five or six hundred executions would have 
assured you repose, liberty, and happiness ; a false humanity 
has restrained your hands and stopped your blows. This 

will cause the loss of millions of your brothers,” and so on. 
All this is too familiar to need emphasis. It is useless 
to hope that such a way of thinking will be stopped by 
calling attention to it. But it is perhaps a less unprofitable 
task to call attention to methods of thought which have a 
strong family resemblance to what we have been describing 
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when those are employed by public men who may be 
supposed not to be in the grasp of the ruthless senti- 
mentalism of revolutionary fervour. In last week's 
Nation, “ A Wayfarer,” the writer of “ A London Diary,” 
delivered an attack upon the Nonconformists in this 
country which seems to us to call for a very strong protest. 
When a writer who always exhibits such an admirable 
style, and who never wearies in his enthusiasm for his 
personal ideals, shows such amazing intolerance as he 
directed last week towards the political conduct of Noncon- 
formists, we cannot help hoping that for the moment he 
has, as the Greeks used to say, “ escaped his own notice.” 
In any case it is a great pity, and something of a danger 
to public life, that anyone calling himself a Liberal should 
revel in such illiberal exclusiveness. Dr. Roberts, who 
wrote a letter lately to the Manchester Guardian complaining 
that that paper had maximized the murders by Government 
agents in Ireland and minimized those of the Sinn Feiners, 
was the object of particular attack. Dr. Roberts said in 
his letter that he would denounce the reprisals in Ireland 
if the assassinations were condemned in the same breath. 
How could a man who holds the view that murder is murder 
by whomsoever committed say anything else, unless indeed 
he said that those who began the murders were by far 
the more guilty of the two sets of criminals? We assume 
for the moment that some of the deeds committed by the 
authors of reprisals may be classed as murder. No doubt 
Dr. Roberts believes that, and the fact that he believes it 
is all that is necessary for our argument. Dr. Roberts 
evidently feels with the majority of us that most Liberal 
newspapers, in spite of the fact that they can always 
produce little verbal proofs to the contrary, have conveyed 
to their readers the unfortunate impression that the men 
who have suffered from months of terrorism in Ireland, 
from the danger of sudden death at the hands of gun-men 
lurking in ambush or disguised as friends, and who have at 
last “ seen red” and taken their protection into their own 
hands are the real assassins in Ireland. If Dr. Roberts and 
most Nonconformists feel that, small blame to them. 
They are showing a detestation and horror at murder, 
and showing it in its proper degree and in a common-sense 
way. That is precisely where our Liberal idealists have 
failed. 

But when Dr. Roberts says that he will denounce reprisals 
if assassins are condemned in the same breath, “A 
Wayfarer ” comments :— 

“That is a very nico and highly Christian offer on the part 

of Dr. Roberts. He is not responsible for what these extremists 
have done to blacken the name of Ireland. But he is very much 
responsible for what Mr. Lloyd George has done to blacken the 
name of England. If he and British and Welsh Nonconformity 
had erisen as one man and said that for a Government to condone 
and promote murder (no matter what crimes had been com- 
mitted against it) was to efface the civilized order (in which I 
suppose he believes) and to nullify Christianity (of which he is a 
professor and teacher) the policy could have beon stopped dead. 
Mr. George would not have dared to go on with it.” 
“A Wayferer” then goes on to say that “not the 
feeblest of the Seven Churches more completely betrayed 
her trust’ than it has been betrayed by Nonconformity. 
He accuses Nonconformists of having callously allowed the 
war to go on when Lord Lansdowne intervened to try to 
arrest “the wreck of a continent.” “ Their silence gave 
two more years of drum-beating, to useless, senseless 
slaughter.” But why should it be assumed that it was 
hardness of heart or weakness in the Nonconformists not 
to rally to an action which as they believed, and as we believe, 
would have left the issues of the war unsettled and con- 
demned Europe to the miseries and sufferings of an un- 
arrested Gerinan attempt at domination? Why should 
Liberalism—to identify Nonconformity with Liberalism— 
have been so hard-hearted as to consent to preserve in 
Europe a dangerous remnant of a system which was 
frankly and wholly non-Liberal ? 

Returning from the war to Ireland, “ A Wayfarer” says : 
“ Again Nonconformity utterly failed . . . In the more 
instinctive graces of Christian feeling it was always lacking. 
It wanted, also, that firm traditional morality of the 
Anglican Church.” After a tribute to the fathers of 
Nonconformity, “A Wayfarer” says of their descendants 
of to-day that they have “ sunk to mere followers of the 


State, flatterers of its follies, apologists of its crimes.” 
We hold no brief for Nonconformity politically, whose way 








has often diverged from ours in education and in many other 
matters, but we cannot remain silent when we see it exposed 
to such outrageous calumny. The writer in the Nation 
turns upon Nonconformists simply because they do not 
share his particular view about murder. He takes up 
the spiritual position of Sulla of the Proscriptions, of the 
Jacobin, of the Inquisitor, of the Bolshevik commissary, 
This is the real revolutionary spirit, and goodness knows 
where it might lead in the hearts of men whe are less humane 
or more given to panic than we are sure “ A Wayfarer ” js. 
Any timid Nonconformist who was frightened by such 
invective might yield to it. But if he did, he would en- 
courage the motives which lie at the foundations of revoly- 
tion. The leaders of the French Terror, thinking that they 
must be the servants of the people, became the servants of 
anyone who shouted out loudly enough that he had the 
trust and confidence of the people and enjoyed a mandate 
from them. This is what ‘A Wayfarer” is doing now. He 
tells his readers that he is right, and that everybody who 
differs from him is 2 hound, a blasphemer, anti-Christ. “ Be 
my brother or Til kill you ” is borrowed from Jacobinism 
and adopted with enthusiasm by the idealistic Liberal, 
* This,” as Burke said, “is the sap of Truth.” Let us 
apply to the whole subject of murder and Ireland what 
Burke said of the Terrorists in France: ** There is indeed a 
vacancy in the fraternal corps; a brother and a pariner 
is wanted. If we please we may fill up the place of the 
butchered Abel; and, whilst we wait the destiny of the 
departed brother, we may enjoy the advantages of the 
partnership, by entering without delay into a shop of ready- 
made bankruptey and famine.” ; 








A LITERARY GLOVE-FIGHT. 

\ E mentioned last week that a debate was to be held on 

Thursday, November 25th, between Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton and Mr. Hugh Walpole on the resolution that ‘* The Modern 
Novel is a Sign of Social Decay.” Though, as Mr. Gosse pointed 
out, they did not enlighten us very much on the subject of the 
modern novel, they gave their auditors an extremely amusing 
hour and a-half. In the first place, neither Mr. Chesterton nor 
Mr. Walpole discussed the modern novel at all; an occasional 
reference to the works of Mr. Conrad was as far as they got, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, whom Mr. Chesterton selected as whipping-boy, 
is a law to himself, and has not got very much of a following among 
the younger fiction-writers. Perhaps we all came in the hopes of 
hearing discussed such writers as Mr. Mais, Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Mr. Douglas Goldring, Mr. Brett Young, Miss Richardson, 
and Mrs. Virginia Wolfe. Mr. Hugh Walpole’s own novels 
could obviously not be included, but not one of these writers 
was mentioned, even by implication. 

Apparently, the antagonists had found great difficulty in 
framing any resolution upon which they did not hold identical 
views, and Mr. Chesterton was a little half-hearted in his denun- 
ciations. We should have thought that the less he really agreed 
with the views he was to hold for the afternoon the more Mr. 
Chesterton would have been amused to find ingenious arguments 
with which to “add verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and 
unconvincing narrative.” But kere probably came in the man 
of letters jealous for the reputation of his contemporarics. 
As a novelist he refused to foul his own nest. The axiom 
on which he based his chief argument was, of 
a perfectly sound one—namely, that art is an act of isolation. 
We have no verbatim report of his words, but this is the sense 
of his argument. If you want to paint a landscape, you have to 
fix your eyes on ene particular object. You cannot let them 
rove round the horizon, all of which you could see if you chose. 
You have, moreover, to choose one particular time of day and 
sort of light in which to represent your subject; if there be 
shadows or high lights, you have to choose whether they sha!! be 
morning or evening ones. It is, of course, this act of selection 
that usually stumps the child novelist. I 


course, 





The present writer well 
remembers the enormous paraphernalia of his own early story- 
telling and writing, in which ali the characters had to be bathed, 
drossed, and given their breakfasts every day as the story went 
along. After all this had been described, the narrator generally 
had no breath or time left for the plot. Mr. Chesterton instanced 
the impossibility of putting many of the events which played a 
Jeading part in human lives into the comyass of a play or a lyric. 
He gave as example a long, hard day’s work. Modern novelists, 
Mr. Chesterton affirmed, are forgetiing this primary condition of 
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— 
their art. They suffer from a kind of aesthetic megalomania ; 


they want to put everything, the whole horizon, into their 
novels ; and this impatienc e with the demarcations which any 

sort of clarity demands is, Mr. Chesterton affirmed, a sign of 
preaking-down, of crumbling and of decadence. Mr. Walpole 
was down upon this immediately, flourishing Clarissa Harlowe 
nd The Pickwick Papers in the face of Mr. Chesterton. Tristram 
Shandy might have been added to the collection, Was ever 
anything more formless or No present-day 
writer would dare to play such tricks with his readers. It was 
then that we thought we were to hear the defence of Miss Richard- 
son and of Mr. Goldring, but it was then that Mr. Henry Jamesand 
Mr. Conrad were substituted, which was, of course, to beg the 


more beguiling ? 


question. For what could obviously be more subtle than their 
sense of form? It is indisputable. Besides, they both 
belong in manner, if not in matter, to the Victorian age. Yes, 


said Mr. Chesterton, replying to Mr. Walpole’s gibe about an 
earlier formlessness; it is true enough about The Pickwick 
Papers, and yet I can rytig some things that we should be 
quite cert xin not to find in The Pickwick Papers, and could wo 
say the same thing of a novel by Mr. Walls Joan and 
Peter, for inst Although The Pickwick 
a wild, loose, extravagant ferm, it really has form. 
proved by the greatness of the reader’s surprise were he to find 
a description of sunrise over the sea cut of one of Mr. Cenrad’s 
books, or a dissertation on proportional representation thrust 
into the middle of the description of ihe election at Eatanswill. 
Surely this delightful idea shows Mr. Chesterton at his best ; 
there is no one so good at opening vistas of conjecture. 

What a glorious motion this is, this testing of two books by a 
It is something like the game 


take 
; Papers may have 
an be 


ance ? 
This c 


process of grafting or budding ! 
that was so popular during the French Revolution of nicknaming 
people by means of a double appellation ; for example, Cromwell- 
Grandison for Lafayette. Surely Mr. Max Beerbohm or 
perhaps Mr. Chesterton himself ought to give us a few examples in 
this style. A Disraeli-Hardy novel, Sybil the Cbscure, for instance, 
or Barchester Towers—brightened with The Castle of Otranto; 
Miss Richardson’s Tunnel, mingled with her illustrious name- 
sake’s Pamsla—Pointed Pansela ; a Scea-Story, half by Captain 
Marryat and half by Mr. Conrad ; The Midshipman of the Narcis- 
sus, or & Romance by Mr. Henry James end the author of 
Tarzan of the Apes—Tarzan and the Golden Bowl. Mr. Welpole 
cited Thackeray to bear him out when he said it was not the 
novelists’ fault if they had not formerly written on every subject 
under the sun. Thackeray had complained often enough of the 
short compass within which he had to make his compositions 
and the fewness of the stops which he might pull out. The 
present time was perhaps, he went on, one of transition, with a 
unlike the 
commonest 


tendency towards something which would bo rather 
It was the 
immaturity for old age. 


novels to which we were accustomed. 


error in the arts to mistake Perhaps 
we were 2t the moment almost too much obsessed with form. 
Books had been written on the form of the novel, end further 
beoks combating these books, and alas! yet more books collating 

the various combats of the commentators. The old writers 
were free to “nap and amble and yawn and look ”’ as they passed 
along the highwe So many themes were worn out now, 
the stan 3in many one, but at least 
the novelists were free now to treat every aspect of life, and thero 
even to Mr. Chesterton’s “hard day’s 
ld not be appropriately and, if the writer was skilfu 
<sfully put into a novel. 


ays of life. 








dard was woys a much higher 


was nothing work ”— 
which cou 
enough 


» SUCCE 


Mr. Chesterton pounced on Mr. Walpole’s use of “ freedom ” 


in two different senses. Mr. Walpole had said that the 
medern novelist was at least “free” to treat any topic, 
and had then contrasted with this the “freedom” of the 


cichteenth-century novelists who had en untrodden field of 


fiction before them. Tho fact was that neither Mr. Walpole nor 


he knew what “freedom” was. Mr. Walpole interjected: 
La , . . . 
I don’t think we know what a novel is.” Amid general 


amusement, Mr. Chesterton heartily agreed. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, in his summing-up—s finished piece of 
oratory which, unlike the speeches of the two contestants, cannot 
be rendered in a summary—said that he had hoped for much moro 


improving speeches. He wanted to hear from Mr. Chesterton 


that reading modern novels would be likely to make young 
ladics disobey their parents, and to hear Mr. Walpole defend 
“ce 


Instcad of awful revelations and the lashing 


discussion 


rt’s sake.” 
of the vices of society, we had had a very amusing 
of technique, 


art fora 





It was a great pity that a reference to the methods used 
in The Dark Forest and The Secret City had been omitted, 
and a great tribute to Mr. Walpole’s art was the sense of incom- 
pleteness the omission of these two books had left with the 
audience. 

Mr. Chesterton, in his remarks on vagueness, seems to have 
forgotten his own delightful Napoleon of Notting Hill, but then 
perhaps Napoleon of Notting Hill is not a novel, with which 
supposition we come, as do all arguments on esesthetics, to the 
perfection of circularity—Feste’s ‘‘ As the old hermit of Pregue, 
that never saw pen and ink, very wittily said to a niece of 
King Gorbodue, ‘ That that is, is.’ ” 





FALLING OUT OF IT. 
i is, We suppose, some far-off derivative of the herd instine 
which makes it so painful to “fall out of things.” We 
hate to feel that our particular group can do without us, that 
we no longer count among the initiated; we hate to take our 
place with the strangers who require explanations and are no 
longer consulted, however kindiy the may be 
given. We had rather suffer within than be comfortable with- 
out. It is the sense of loneliness, as a rule, which first tells us 
that we are getting old. It is the dread of this isolation which 
makes us determine to die in harness. It is the certainty that 
we must fall out of things which casts men into despai 
they are faced by loss of money or by any radical and permanert 
change in their way of life. 
A man whose income is halved at 
strong man indeed if he is not knocked down by his misfortune, 


explanations 


when 





one financial blow is a 


if he suffers no more than a physical or nervous upsct. 
Unimaginative people, if they have never had move thana tenth 
of his income, often reflect rather pleasantly upon the worldliness 
and love of luxury which have rendered him downcast. They 
are perfectly happy, they say to themselves, and so might he 
be if he were a little less proud and earthy. Standing close to 
what we may call the central hearth of their own group, they 
laugh at a man who has fallen out of another. It seems very 
wrong that a loss of money should cut a man off from his friends ; 
and, indeed, in the true sense of friendship it does not do se. 
The luckiest cf us, however, have few friends in the strictest 
sense of the word. Three outside of one’s own family is a 
common computation, and it would surely be difficult to find 
@ man or a woman who has half a dozen. One may not actually 
lose one’s friends and yet feel very sadly out of it. It is net 
that a man’s former associates cold-shoulder him because he is 
poor; it is simply that he no longer lives the same life, follows 
the same pursuits, or thinks, so far as money is concerned, upon 
the same scale that they do. In a sense he "4 an accidental 
exile. He no longer lives, metaphorically speaking, in the same 
place, and in the nature of things he is forgotten, or, to be more 
correct, he becomes a pleasant recollection occasionally revived 
by the sight of his corporeal presence at a distance. 

An Englishman who through less of moncy fails out of things 
may be said never to get back. In America one hears that 
this is net the case. Americans, especially American w 
often appear to be very wi it is certain that they 
tune in better part than we do and are far less dis- 
It is no doubt largely a case of * 





take 


ridly, but 
loss of fo 


couraged by it. light come, 


light go,” but there is something very era le about the 
sight of a middle-aged American getting up after he has ** fallen 
out of it’? and determining to be “in it” again. 


however, is not the only thing which leads 
tre of their former environment. 
iself 


thrown 


Loss of money, 
people away from the warin cen 
hich a man cannot keep to hin 


to his being 


Any very unpopular opinion ¥ 
will lead to his falling out, or p 
If he can sta 


if not, he must leave it. T! 





ups even 





out of his group. und ridic he may possibly 





preserve his place ; 
much sadder than to see 
away from his companions in company with som 
ich has 


me whom he meets. 


‘re is nothing 
further and further 
» adored theory 
let go, but will 

He becx mcg 
and whethcet 


a man drifting 


not only will n 





or fancy or conviction w 
force upon the 
the subject of a kind of unconscious pers: 
it is his conscience or his vanity which has thrown him outside 
of his world, rule he becomes a 
fanatic, and is 
tuously or afiectionately as so-and-so.” 
industry is another peculiarity which leads straight to exile. 
y upon anyone, and none, as it 


notice of every 
cution ; 


the result is the same. As a 
spoken of by his former friends either contemp- 


** Poor Excessive 


If a man has no leisure to bestow 
o throw away, the tacit trade union of his acquaintance 
His constant occupation with his avocations 


were, t 


will turm him out. 
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is a sort of reproach. There is something didactic in the rare 
companionship of a man who almost never relaxes. Those who 
live for their work and for nothing else are almost always proud 
of the fact, and it is one of the most disagreeable forms of pride. 
Too hard work, too long hours, too great a devotion to output, 
is a penal offence in almost every society. The offender will 
feel his punishment if ever he comes to retire. He will suddenly 
realize that he has fallen out of things, that with his work his 
social life has ended. Many strenuous people realize this, and 
dare no more stop than they dare commit suicide. They had 
rather watch the deterioration of their own powers, rather spoil 
the prospects of a younger man, rather see their own job for 
which they have lived badly done, than accept what might 
cynically be called the punishment of their gocd deeds, and 
‘settle down” in the place they have made for themselves, 
that wretched place known as “ out of it.” 

Extremes meet, and there is an innate laziness which is quite 
as likely to float us into a backwater as feverish industry. A 
great many men and women are endowed with a moral force 
which enables them to make almost any exertion which duty 
demands of them and no more. They will not take the slightest 
unnecessary trouble. They are as a rule excellent people, and 
they are not unnaturally inclined to think that the world treats 
them badly. They will go out of their way to do a good turn 
to anyone who is in need, but they will not move a finger to 
amuse him or give him pleasure; neither will they exert them- 
selves to get amusement or pleasure for themselves. They 
suffer from a form of mental inertia. They cannot realize that 
those who would not drift outside the charmed circle must 
exert themselves to keep within it. Often they become very 
bitter, these lazy folks. All the interest of life, they say, falls 
to the lot of pushing, bustling persons, who get everything for 
themselves. If you do not push and shoulder your way you 
are left behind, they complain; and that though you have 
never turned your back on a friend in trouble. They forget 
how often they have turned it on a friend in luck. They have 
condoled with their world; they have not congratulated it. 
They have been too lazy to attend the feasts of life, and the feasters 
have forgotten them. People who will do nothing but rest in 
their leisure will be left plantés la, and all the fun of the fair 
will go on too far off for them to see it. They are such good 
sorts, these mentally inert people, that it is a pity they should 
not all come together and form a world of their own; a dull 
world it would be, but better than loneliness. 

What about those whose great desire is to get out of their 
own world and to soar into another, who are not only content 
but eager to become outsiders ? Their object, of course, is to 
get into a larger circle than their own. How far they are happy 
at first only those who have climbed successfully can know. 
All social aims are humanized and made more or less innocent 
by the fact that they are seldom altogether selfish. People 
abandon their old friends, and even their old acquaintances, 
most often for the sake of their children. It cannot be denied 
that happiness is more easily to be obtained by the young near 
the top of the social scale. Ambition is the result of cumulative 
experience.’ Those who soar out, however, if they do not take 
so big a risk as those who allow themselves to fall out of their 
own world, do take one, and may find themselves in outer 
darkness after all. 

Perhaps the complaint, “‘ We have somehow fallen out of it,” 
was never so general as it is to-day. In some sense we have all 
been away and come back strangers. During the war almost 
every social circle was broken up. Great causes and small 
causes have left almost all the groups, all the mental and spiritual 
townships, as it were, more or less in ruins. The fires of society, 
in the lighter sense of the word, are out. If we are not in the 
great movement, in the world where reputations are made and 
everybody is conspicuous, we are apt to feel as if we were in 
no world at all. It is a state of things which cannot last. We 
are not only social, we are parochial animals; we sigh in the 
midst of a general sense of disintegration and dream of some new 
and delightful feudal system which, without tyranny and with- 
out such great diversity of fortunes as the term usually implies, 
should assign to us all a place somewhere in some system so 
that the average man and woman can once more be part of a 
whole, a cog in a well-defined little wheel within a wheel. The 
machinery of social life is all clattering and out of gear, and 
most people would rather it were set going again anyhow 
than nohow. 











FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
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CONDITIONS ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
(To THe Eviror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Since writing my last letter the Stock Exchange has 

experienced a continuation of its tribulations in the sha. 
of heavy liquidating sales, but at the time of writing there 
are not wanting signs of some improvement resulting from 
those developments in the situation to which I referred 
last week. I then explained so fully the main causes 
responsible for the liquidation that I need not go over the 
ground again. The liquidation has been exceedingly 
heavy, and it may be doubted whether it has yet come to 
an end, for the main cause responsible for it—namely, the 
fall in commodities—is an important one, and is concerned 
with influences of an international character. On both 
sides of the Atlantic the fall in commodities has adversely 
affected the position of those who were large holders of 
goods, either as manufacturers or intermediaries; and 
because of the old difficulty of selling on a falling market, 
financial congestion in some directions has been, and still 
is, very pronounced. Moreover, the complexity of the 
problem is increased by reason of the high cost of labour, 
because, even given readiness on the part of the retailer 
to cut losses and sell at lowest, the difficulty immediately 
arises of restocking ou terms promising a reasonable chance 
of selling at a profit. 

But, while the situation is still, therefore, an obscure one, 
and while I am far from asserting that the end of the 
liquidation has been reached, the mere fact that prices both 
of commodities and of securities now stand at a much 
lower level is in itself a favourable point in the situation, 
as indicating a healthy shake-out of speculative positions 


| and as signifying that leanable capital will go further to 


finance transactions on the present level of values than it 
would a short time ago. I referred last week to the 
extensive fall which has taken place during the last three 
months in prices of commodities, and in the matter of 
Stock Exchange prices the movements are also very striking. 
To take, for example, a few representative but widely 
differing securities, it may be noted that the 5 per cent. 
War Loan, which has been as high this year as 924, now 
stands at about 83. Brighton Deferred from 62 has fallen 
to 44, and London and North-Western Ordinary from 98 
to 75. Or again, to turn to the industrial and more specu- 
lative markets, J. and P. Coats, which have been ovi 2 20s., 
are down to 46s., and Rand Mines from 100s. have fallen 
to 50s., while De Beers from 334 have fallen to 13}. The 
fall in this latter case is the more noteworthy because the 
report which has just been published is a much better one 
than a year ago, when the shares stood at 324. In fact, 
the movements in prices which have taken place in almost 
all departments of the Stock Exchange during the last 
few weeks are strongly indicative of a much-needed 
shaking out of weak speculative positions, though it 
does not necessarily follow that a renewal of speculative 
operations at the present juncture is therefore to be 
recommended. 

In surveying these movements it is impossible not to 
be struck with the fact that events have entirely demon- 
strated the warnings given at the time that speculation 
“for the rise” during the early part of the year was 
unjustified by the actual facts of the situation ; and while 
the setback has undoubtedly brought somewhat sounder 
conditions, 1 suggest that even now there are two cardinal 
facts to be borne in mind. One of these is that at present 
it is quite impossible to tell whether the present setback 
in trade must be regarded as temporary or permanent in 
character. If the latter, the time will no doubt arrive in 
due course when a transfer of capital from trade to securi- 
ties will justify expectations of an advance, but in the 
meantime it is far more probable that continued liquida- 
tion may occasion renewed depression. If, on the other 
hand, the reaction is temporary and trade activities 
increase in the near future, it is equally certain that the 
volume of available capital is insufficient to finaace at 
one and the same time commercial and Stock Exchange 
activities. On the maxim that it is no more possible to 


get in at the bottom than to sell at the top, the shrewd 
investor will doubtless see some directions in which it is 
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well to acquire sound stocks at the present level, 
but even in this matter it must be remembered that the 
investor's choice and opportu nities are likely to be widened 
by the continuance of fresh capital issues expected in the 
near future. 

Probably before my letter reaches you there will have 
appeared an issue of Debentures by the Barcelona Traction 
Light and Power Company (Limited), and it may be cited 
gs a fair example of the sasonably sound and attractive 
investments which are occasionally offered at such times 
as these. Briefly stated, the history of the issue seems to 
be this. The company issued some few years ago a line 
of 6 per cent. Prior Lien Debentures for about two millions 
to certain banking institutions in France, the issue being 
made by the banks in the form of francs, when its value 
was about twenty-five or twenty-six to the pound. Now, 
at a moment when the value of the franc has declined by 
over 100 per cent., these debentures have been bought 
back by the company at about the original price in francs, 
a transaction which means that the capital liability of the 
company has been reduced by not very far short of one 
million—a somewhat unique operation in itself. The bonds 
thus repurchased are to be placed in trust as a security 
for the new issue to be made of just over one million 

i - 

106 by annual drawings by means of a cumulative annual 
sinking fund. It is estimated that the income attached 
to the bonds placed in trust should be sufficient to redeem 
the whole of the new debentures in less than twenty years. 
The fact that Messrs. Baring Brothers are acting as trustees 
ia itself indicates some idea of the calibre of the issue, 
and it will be seen that, including redemption, the yield to 
the investor on the average life of the debenture is nearly 
9} per cent. At the same time, and if only by reason of 
the social unrest prevailing in Spain as in other countries 
in Europe, the debentures, of course, have the speculative 
risks which attach to ail such undertakings nowadays which 
are affected by Labour considerations. 

A further explanation of the improved tone of markets 
at the time of writing is undoubtedly to be found in the 
fact that supplies of investment resources are being 
increased through huge Government disbursements. On 
December 1st about fifty millions in dividends on War 
Loans are payable, and this year that amount is supple- 
mented through the repayment of about twenty millions 
in maturing Exchequer Bonds, so that altogether some- 
thing like seventy millions of “ new” money is added to 
available credits. That the amount is obtained through 
a further regrettable expansion of credit resulting from 
the Government borrowing the money on Ways and 
Means Advances is true enough, but that is not a point at 
the moment to trouble the Stock Exchange, which is 
simply concerned with the possibilities of a fresh stimulus 
to investment business. In addition, it is also known that 
a zood deal of gold has arrived here from France, most of 
which is expected to go gradually to the Reserve at the 
Bank of England. The full effect of this will not be seen 
during the month of December, owing to the expansion 
in the note circulation which always takes place during 
that month. but in January some improvement in the 
Bank’s position should be shown. This week the return 
of the Bank must necessarily be prejudiced, in so far as the 
proportion of Cash to Liabilities is concerned, by the 
addition to the deposits which will result from the Govern- 
ment borrowing. 

There is one direction, however, in which the market, 
and indeed general opinion, still rather inclines in the 
direction of pessimism. I refer to the insufficient heed 
given by the Government to the clamour for an immediate 
drastic reduction in national expenditure. When closely 
examined, the Premier's speech at Tuesday’s gathering of 
the Federation of British Industries gives very little in the 
vay of formal pledge, either as regards reduced expenditure 
or lower taxation, and you will have observed that the 
drastic policy of rationing the departments commended in 
your leading article some time siuce is now receiving much 
attention in many quarters. The City, at all events, 1s 
quite convinced that there can be no permanent improve- 
ment in the situation until there is real economy in the 
outgoings of the Exchequer.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ONLOOKER, 

The City, December 1st. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE LATE LORD GLENCONNER. 
(To tHe Epirox or THe “* SpectaTor.’’} 
Six,—The death of Lord Glenconner in the prime of life has 
brought a sharp sense of loss to many widely different classes. 
In Scotland especially the regret will be deop and abiding. He 
led for the most part the life of a country gentleman of the 


| elder school, taking of late years small interest in the party 


politics for which he had no liking, but faithfully fulfilling a 
multitude of duties more burdensome and far more useful than 
belong to many showier careers. No cause of public welfare 
appealed to him in vain, and he gave of his wealth so wisely and 
fastidiously that the magnitude of his generosity passed almost 
unnoticed. He had no liking for publicity and, so far as his 
position allowed, he chose the fallentis semita vitae. I think it 
may be said oi him that he had a supreme talent for living. 
tie knew precisely what he liked and why he liked it, and was 
rarely distracted and never bored. Modestly he had taken the 
measure of his gifts and wasted no time on futile ventures. In 
wild nature and sport, in his family, in good books and like- 


“a | minded friends he f is chief solace, ¢ i iate 
in 8 por cont. Debentures offered at $4 and redeemable at dec iends he found his chief solace, and in the immediate 


duties of life his profession. In everything he did there was an 
old-fashioned dignity and simplicity. 

Such was the figure he presented to the world, but to his 
friends there was infinitely more. A shy gentleness radiated 
from him and brightened the air. There perpetual 
warmth in that heart which he never wore upon his sleeve. A 
man of many acquaintances, ] do not think he gave his friend- 
ship readily, but when once given it was irrevocable. Friend- 
ship to him was a very sacred relationship, for which no toil 
He had a pleasant, slightly formal, courtesy 
all the more delight- 


was a 


was too great. 
which made him a little stiff to strangers; 
ful when the shyness vanished in congenial company. 
at his best at his home of Glen among his own people, the 
keepers and foresters and shepherds; or at shooting 
parties on his Peeblesshire moors, when, with Alfred Lyttelton 
and Lord Grey of Fallodon, he used to compile famous bags; or 
at gatherings like the Tweeddale Club dinners, where the 
atmosphere of an earlier generation could be recaptured. The 
older he grew the more Scottish he became, till I used to think 
of him as a handsome Raeburn portrait come to life. He was 
most notably a Lowland Scot, owing his chief allegiance in 
literature to the brave genius of Sir Walter, delighting in 
Border legend and ballad and in the stories of that ancient 
countryside. As Lord High ¢ Church of 
Scotland and Lord-Lieutenant of his county he played a large 
part in modern Scottish life, and did much to preserve its 
historic continuity. For in every fibre of his being he was 
conscious of the past. 

I have written of his talent for life, but such an endowment 
is only a pagan virtue at the best. He added to a fine dignity 
and scrupulousness of taste the Christian graces of humility 
and tenderness. A rare spirituality dwelt behind his reticence, 
and he bore his sorrows not with stoicism only, but with that 
gallant rebound of the soul which carries a man to something 
higher than tranquillity. There can have been few men who, 
born to his position and have more truly 
simple and humble of heart, more hopeful and The 
loss to Scotland is great of one so studious of her lore and so 
zealous in his affection; and to his intimates it is as if another 
fire haa gone out in the fast chilling house of life. As an 
old friend and a fellow Borderer, I would pay my last tribute 
I am, Sir, &c., Joun Bucuan. 


He Was 


those 


ommissioner to the 


remained 
faithful. 


estate, 


to a very perfect gentleman. 


Elsfield Manor, Oxford. 


THE DUBLIN MASSACRE. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “* SpecTaToR.’’] 
Str,—In your issue of November 27th you say that ten of the 
murdered officers are being given a public funeral with full 
London, whilst the others will be buried 
I enclose a cutting from a 


military honours in 
in Dublin with similar ceremony. 
newspaper which gives an account of the funeral of Captain 
Fitzgerald in Dublin. You will see that he was buried with 
military honours, but there the parallel ends. The body was 
not taken to the Cathedral; there was no imposing ceremonial 
like that at Westminster; two priests conducted the funeral 
service at the cemetery, but no Bishop or other dignitary waa 
present, nor were any of the municipal authorities even repre 
sented. 

One may contrast this with 
Imposing ceremonies were then being held in the 
South of 


what took place about a fort 
night ago. 
leading Roman Catholic 
Ireland conducted by 


} 


throughout the 
and attended by 


churches 


scores of priests 
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thousands of worshippers; the object was to pray for the 
repose of the soul of the “ martyr,” Kevin Barry. That mis- 
guided young man had been hanged for a murder he had 
committed in a street in Dublin; the day of his execution 
three other terrible murders took place, but no reference was 
made to the victims of those crimes. There is nothing new or 
surprising about this; it is only what has been going on in 
Ireland for a long time. Some months ago a young man who 
was taking part in the noble work of destroying a police 
barrack had an accident with a bomb he was trying to throw, 
which resulted in his death. He was conducted to his grave 
by 150 Republican soldiers, followed by a train of vehicles a 
mile long; the coffin was placed for the night in the Roman 
Catholic church, and whilst there was visited by hundreds of 
people who wished to pay the last tribute of respect to “ the 
youthful hero who had made the supreme sacrifice out of love 
to his country.” Lord Hugh Cecil says that every decent man 
regards the Sinn Fein murders as abominably wicked. If so, 
the proportion of indecent men in the South of Ireland must 
be very large, and it is surprising how many of them have 
heen elected to exalted positions. 

It is only a few months since Lord Ernest Hamilton’s 
History of the Rebellion of 1641 appeared, but events have been 
moving so rapidly lately that in a sense it is already an old 
book, It is interesting to read it now in connexion with what 
is going on at the present moment. The author complains of 
the unfair line taken by previous historians. Anxious to 
throw as much blame as possible on the English gettlers, and 
as little as possible on the rebels, they slur over all the 
horrible outrages committed by the Irish at the beginning of 
the rebellion—some historians omit them altogether; others 
hint that the evidence of their having taken place is untrust- 
worthy (although, in fact, there are few incidents in history 
so well attested), and the few who do feel obliged to refer to 
them devote only a few lines to the subject, and then proceed 
to give detailed accounts of the outrages committed by the 
rettlers at a later date without investigating the truth of the 
evidence or mentioning the fact that those which really did 
take place were committed by infuriated men whose wives and 
children had been put to death with horrible tortures. Is not 
this just what is being done now? What English Radical said 
er did anything to urge the Government to punish the 
murderers of policemen during the whole of 1919, or to 
strengthen the few efforts that were made to repress crime? 
But now an orator will say a few words expressing his horror 
of crime in general, and then proceed to a detailed and violent 
éenunciation of “ reprisals.” He will assume without evidence 
that these reprisals are directed by the authorities; he will 
describe what was at most a case of culpable negligence as 
wilful murder; he will wax furious about the wanton destruc- 
tion of creameries, not mentioning the fact that some of them 
had been turned into fortresses by the Republican army. One 
Member of Parliament will give a harrowing account of a boy 
being bayoneted to death, though he must have known that 
nothing of the kind had occurred; another will read out a 
long list of towns attacked by uniformed servants of the 
Crown, accompanied with wrecking, looting, and arson, 
though as a matter of fact nothing of the kind has occurred 
in many of the towns he has enumerated. These are the 
means which unpatriotic politicians will resort to when their 
only object is to gain a party triumph over their opponents.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., Unronisr. 








_—= 


{To tHe Eritoan or tne “ Srectatrcr.’’) 
Siz,—The last issue of the Spectator affords another illustration 
of the manner in which the pen of the slanderer is used in the 
campaign against the Irish people, for surely such a series of 
misstatements dealing with the recent deplorable happenings 
in Ireland has rarely been packed in so small a compass. You 
attempt to justify the pogrom at Croke Park by a statement 
that the military were fired upon outside the ground, yet, as 
we know, not a single soldier, regular or irregular, was hit, 
while all the fatalities occurred within the football field, and 
a number of credible witnesses have testified that not a shot 
was fired at the military either before or after the massacre. 
You are also making a great demand on the credulity of your 
readers when you state that a priest was murdered by Sinn 
Feiners, and that the two men acquitted at the court martial 
were also shot by the same people. It is to be hoped that such 
a travesty of the facts will not impose even on an intelligent 
child. Irishmen do not murder their own priests, and all the 
available evidence goes to prove that the two acquitted men 
met their deaths at the hands of the forces of the Crown. As 
regards the barrack-reom tragedy, perhaps you have dis- 
covered by this time that one of the victims at least was a 
warmless local official who had no connexion whatever with 
cinn Fein. Worst of all perhaps is the deliberate falsehoods 
ef which you are guiliy in connexion with the Devlin incident 





| 
| 
| 
i 


as 
in the House of Commons. All the world knows that Mr 


Devlin was struck by a Member who subsequently apologized 
for his conduct, but on this point you are silent, and you hay 
no words of condemnation for the honourable Members va 
shouted “Kill him!” when Mr. Devlin got up to ask a pertectiy 
natural question, and one, moreover, which it was his duty te 
put. If you have any sense of fairness, pray turn your atten. 
tion to such abominable crimes as the shooting of a pregnant 
woman, with a baby in her arms, by the roadside, in which cagg 
the doctor who attended the unfortunate creature certified 
that the bullet was fired at close range, or to the conduct of 
the uniformed men who, laden with all the implements of 
the incendiary and the burglar, sally forth night after night 
to sack and destroy some unfortunate town or village, driving 
women and children to the fields or bogs in terror of their 
lives.—I am, Sir, &c., Epuvxp MacDonaip, 
34 Norfolk House Road, Streatham. 





THE LATE MR. J. D. ANDERSON. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—May I send you a few words on your valued contributor 
Mr. James Drummond Anderson, my oldest and truest friend? 
We were born in Calcutta the same year. He was the son of 
our H.E.I, Co’s M.D. attached to a regiment in Fort William, 
Iie was sent home rather late, aged about seven. He was 
educated at Rugby during the days when the Governing Body 
appointed a complete outsider who knew nothing of the Publig 
School spirit, when the assistant masters were in league against 
their Head, and got dismissed or resigned. In 1873 Anderson 
and I both got places in the I.C.S. examination. He got 
the best marks of any for his English essay, on the usual drama 
subject. He recalled the old “ patli-natches ” of Calcutta and 
wrote a very original composition. We were both posted to 
Eengal. He served chiefly in Assam, Districts Silhet and 
Kachar, and also in Chittagong in Bengal. These were not 
favourite districts, and he never got away to Darjeeling. He 
knew the Kachari folk-stories and the Chittagong proverbs. 
With this sort of knowledge you can imagine what a fine 
District Officer he became. We both retired in 1900. 
appointed reader or teacher in Bengali for 
University, and was attached to Caius. 

No contemporary Englishman had a wider knowledge or a 
more just or discriminating appreciation of Bengali litera- 
ture. ‘léis year he published an excellent manual of Bengali, 
During the war he devoted two hours a day to censoring 
Bengali letters, for which he got £100 from a conscientious 


He was 
Cambridge 


and parsimonious Government! He was a_ well-known 
authority on Eastern languages and their grammar. He 


delighted in French and French literature. He could lecture 
ir French at the Institut, and had a host of French friends. 
At Cambridge his house was a social centre, which, with the 
help of his wife Mre. Anderson, who nobly seconded his efforts, 
became the meeting-place of Indians, students, and Anglo- 
Indians. The labour that he spent on getting Indians into 
colleges was enormous. His own big family of six sons and 
a daughter was the chief care of his life. 
“To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife 
Is the truo Pathos and Sublime 
Of human life.” 
His eldest son, Captain Anderson, R.E., 
trenches—a terrible grief to his parents. 
A diffident manner and extraordinary modesty overlaid his 
remarkable abilities. When called to the Litt.D. degree he 
begged that no reference should be made to the matter in print. 
At heart he was one of the most humorous, the most right 
thinking, the most affectionate natures conceivable. 
“Once more, farewell! 
If e’er we meet hereafter, wo shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Geratp Rircaie. 
55 Oakley Street, S.W. 3. 


was killed in the 





THE SENTIMENTAL ATHEISM OF THE 
“DAILY NEWS.” 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator."’] 

Six,—A short time ago the Daily News, in giving a descriptive 
report of the lecture of a distinguished modern biologist, told 
its readers that man was descended from the lemur through 
monkeys. Having given the world this assurance of its scien- 
tific knowledge, the Daily News on November 24th proceeded in 
a leading article solemnly to rebuke the naturalist, Mr. DB. K. 
Robinson, because he told the world “ scientific half-truths.” 
He was “a very blind naturalist,” because he read the 
* Struggle for Existence’ as a “struggle for improvement,” 
or rather, because he believed in progress, he said there was 
no such thing as a struggle for existence. I have not eeen Mr. 


Robinson’s work, so that I cannot quote what he did say. 
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But I imagine that his argument muet have been the modern 

w vical one that the “ Struggle for Existence” is capable 
bio relarent interprotation from that of the “red in tooth and 
phe catchpenny phrase which the Daily News believes in. 
tale Mr. Robinson said, the position of the Daily News is 
that progress is irreconcilable with the laws operating in the 
natural world. Progress, therefore, and religion with it, are 
shams, because if there is a God, He is the God of the whole 
universe, and, accordi to the Daily News, that very substan- 
tial part of it which we call Nat ure is nothing but a competitive 
shambles, & “‘gladiatorial show,” as Huxley called it. And I 
can now understand why the Daily News, in spite of repeated 
protests on the part of the “ Plumage Bill Group,” persists in 
advertising the feather since the trade justifies its 
abominations by appealing to the very argument which the 
Daily News employs in disposing of Mr. Robinson. I do not 
say that the Daily News deliberately pufis the trade, but that 
this paper’s gross ignorance of modern science and shallow, 
half-baked thinking upon these biological and philosophic sub- 
jects, combined with the notorious inconsistency belween tho 
lofty sentiments professed in its leaders and the tone prevail- 
ing in the rest of the papor, do not make it difficult to realize 
why this paper is so much inferior in civilizing influence to the 
chester Guardian and the Westminster Gazette. 


ng 
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Though I often disagree—in some things profoundly—with the 
political views of the Spectator, I am convinced that it has had 
a civilizing and humanizing influence upon English life it is 
impossible to exaggerate, There aro many things I could recall 
in this connexion the Putumayo horrors, Portuguese slavery, 
and so on. But I wish to refer particularly in this letter to 
knowledge and enlightenment about natural life spread by 

That is an achievement 

spiritual a6 it is instructive and deserves the gralitude of men 
of science, Christians, reformers, and simple men and women 
alike. This is only a little thing in the eyes of little people, 
for Darwin called this new sympathy “ the latest moral acquisi- 
In my opinion, this sympathy has a 
rational and scientific backing behind it. It is a new posression 
of the human race, and the scientific interpretation of natural 
laws has advance u with it. In other words, the 
erude and vulgar theory held by the Daily News and its Ger- 
nan biologists at the beginning of the war is now untenable, 
not only on moral and religious grounds, but through the 


the 


the Spectator for so many years. as 
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deeper and wider intimacy with the system of Naturo acquired 
by the best modern The materialists mis- 
interpreted the facts because (very naturally) only a portion 
of them were accesiblo to them. I am not sure, indeed, that 
this compatibility betweon the religions and scientific readings 
of the universe is not the greatest discovery of the twentieth 
century and the beginning of for humanity. 
Science, ag a modern poet says, is seeking sr God. Obviously, 
one cannot go into the of this reinterpretation of 
Nature, but perhaps I may quote Dr. Vettigrew’s Design in 
Nature (quoted by Professor J. A. Thomson) as a summing- 
up :— 


earlier 


ee 
oy 
biolog: & 


a w future 


mi 
aft 


details 


“Natural Selection may he regarded merely as a process of 
so-called evolution by which the Creator works and accomplishes 
His purpose. Indeed the Creator, by conferring upon living 
matter in its simplest and lowest forms the power o? appro- 
priating the ele: ents and buiiding them up by endless elabora- 
tion and gradation from a monad to a man proves Himself to 
he an infinitely more wonderful Designer than was ever dreamed 


of by even the most ardent teleologists.” 





By helping to bridge the gulf between ourselves and Nature, 
the Spectator has played its part in this revaluation of the 
universe in tho light of modern knowledge and modern faith. 
Before its general spectacle, wo can well afford to smile at the 
prattle of the Daily News.—I am, Sir, &c., 

if. 

[Mr. Massingham should not forget that the proprietors of 
the Daily News have displayed a considerable interest in the 
competitive instincts of horses.—Ep. Spectator.] 


J. MassincHam. 
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THE AGRICULTURE BIL. 
(To tHe Enpitor. or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—There is one point with regard to this Biil on which all 


will agree: the discussion as to its merits is being carried on 
quite as in old times. It is true that the penny Press (formerly 
the halfpenny Press) devotes little attention to the measure, 
le unto itself, and it is doubtful 


whether, if it had existed in the days when Catholic Emancipa- 


but the penny Press is a law 
tion or the frst Home Rule Bill were before the country, more 
inch would have been devoted to these, and we can 
confidently asser 
a yell 
issue, 
interests 
piper, 


than an 
t that the inch would have been occupied hy 
on some point quite. immaterial to the main point at 
The ia framed to the assent of the 
involved. The consumer qua taxpayer pays the 


—no small 


measure secure 


2 


.c., the guarantees and tho cost of centrol 








item—and in return gets the control of the industry and the 
promise of increased production; the tenant farmer is sub- 
jected to control and the Wages Board, and in return gets so- 
called “security of tenure” and guaranteed prices; the 
labourer gets the supposed advantages of the Wages Poard, 
and in return has to tako his share of taxation for the guaran- 
tees. It is clear that the popularity of the Bill amongst those 
interested depends on their estimate of the bargain as it affects 
them. I realize at once the “ cleverness” of the measure as 
a piece of political mansuetude. The whole point is whether 
the Bill is not too clever, and whether, under discussion, the 
supposed value of the bargains is not disappearing into thin 
air. 

Ve com> back to tho essential question: Will the Bill make 
for the prosperity of the agricultural industry as a whole? For 
after all neither the consumer, the farmer, the labourer, nor 
the landlord can benefit if the industry be diffident as to its 
future. It has been said that “security ” is the touchstone, 
but surely “confidence ” is the real elixir. Can we have con- 
fidence if third party interference, i.e., State control of 
cultivation and wages, is to reign? Men can estimate and are 
willing to take the risk of weather and prices, but no law of 
averages has ever been framed to reduce the whims of bureau- 
cratic bodies to a mathematical pronosition. Maximum pro- 
duction can only be secured by giving the maximum of 
confidence for the fixed capital of the landlord invested in land 
and equipment of land, the maximum of confidence for the 
tenant’s floating or working capital, the maximum reward for 
the labourer’s brains and sinews. Each is complementary to 
the others, and unless the Bill can be shown to secure all these 


it is self-condemned.—I am, Sir, &c., Rusticvs. 





MEMORIAL TO MRS. HUMPHRY 

{To Tre Eviror or tus “‘ SpecratTor.’’] 
Siz,—It has been decided to commemorate the life and work 
of the late Mrs. Humphry Ward hy raising a Memorial Fund 
to be employed in the furtherance of the social work to which 
she devoted many years of enthusiasm and ungrudging 
labour. As a writer Mrs. Ward’s name is known wherever 
the English language is spoken. But she was not content with 
literary success alone. She used the power it her 
greater ends. For many years she devoted herself especially 
to the welfare of children. In 1897 sho founded the Passmere 
Edwards Settlement in St. Pancras, and remained its leading 
spirit till the end of her life. Here was the home of her 
pioneer work—schools for physically defective children, vaca- 


THE WARD. 





ro 


gave for 


tion schools, evening play centres, as well as of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, a school for mothers, lectures, recreation gatherings, 
il] this 
seriously threatened owing to the increase in costs and the 
diminution of income, a h caused Mrs. Ward 
grave anxiety during the last weeks of her life. There could 
a fund large 
enough to ensure the permanence of the Settlement. With the 
full support of the family of the late Mr. Passmore Edwards 
it will in future be known as the “ Mary Ward Settlement.” 
A sum of not less than £39,000 will be reauired, and it is 


and other activities. The mainienanco of « work is now 


matter whic 


be no more fitting memorial to her than to raise 


| earnestly hoped that the countless admirers of Mrs. Ward 


will contribute generously to secure the continuance of the 
work that was so dear to her. 

Subscriptions and all communications should be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Executive Committee, A. B. Burney, 
Esq., 3 Crown Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. We are, Sir, 


&e., 





A. ds H. H. Asquirn; 


BRIDGES. 


SRYCE; 
Ropert 


Lovise; H,. 
Mitxer; Her 


TisHer ; 
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RESCUE WORK AMONG EDUCATED GIRLS. 
[To THE Eptroa cr rue “ Spectator.’’] 


Sir.—Once again we ask the hospitality of your columns on 
behalf of the Fellowship of St. Michael and All Angels, which 


continues its valuable and necessary work among girls of the 
educated class who seek its aid from all parts of the world. 
Perhaps never was this Society more needed than in the 
present day, when such loose and strange ideas about “ Tha 
Right to Motherhood ” aro abroad. In the Maternity Home 
provided by tha Fellowship mother and child are cared for 
with love and skill, the little one is started in life with a good 
is helped te 


chance of health and strength, and the mother 
again in the world as a good and useful member 


take her place 
Pt =a 


t it is much desired to ra 





of the community. At this momen 

£1,500 or £2,000 to oven a Home where girls who have fallen, 
but who are not eligible for the Maternity Home, may be 
received. We earnestly hope the needed funds may be forth- 
coming. All information as to the obiects and methods of the 
work can be obtained from the Secretary, 5 Bloomfield 
Terrace, S.W. 1. All contributions should be sent to tha 
Treasurer, 5 Bloomficld Terrace, S.W. 1. All cheques should 
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be made payable to the Fellowship and crossed “ Lloyds Bank 
a/o Fellowship of St. Michael.”—We are, Sir, &e., 
A. F. Lonpon, Visitor. 
Joun Kensincton, President. 
Euse Synee, Treasurer. 





THE HEDGEHOG. 
[To THe Eprtor or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Str,—I was walking along a dark lane the other night when 
I suddenly heard the noise of what appeared to be the heavy 
breathing of a superman in the hedge. This heavy breathing 
continued while I walked for about 100 yards, and then for 
another 100 yards it sounded as if this breathing, which had 
become much louder, was abreast of me. After that the sound 
gradually seemed to be left behind. The sound was so uncanny, 
that had I been by myself I might well have become alarmed, 
but luckily the person I was walking with said it was only a 
hedgehog, as she had experienced the same thing once at 
Bournemouth, when she and a sister were woke up in the 
night by this sound, and thought it was some man asleep in 
the laurels. The same thing occurred the next night, and then 
they discovered, to their great relief, that it was after all 
only a hedgehog. Have any of your readers ever experienced 
the same thing, as I have never read of it in any book? It 
seemed at the time so uncanny that one was almost beginning 
to think it was a supernatural phenomenon, but, like most 
“supernatural ” phenomena, it turned out to have a natural 
cause. A sleeping hedgehog would be invaluable to the 
spiritualists were they to place one in the midst of their 
darkened chamber, though I fear, if the lights were not 
turned on, the audience would soon scatter far and wide, and 
leave that hedgehog in peace and quietness!—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. 8. D. 








POETRY. 
— = 
LOVE, AN ESSAY IN RHY'THM. 
Like a great twilight bird it came, 
Swooping upon us from some shadowy region of strange air 
And things half-understood, half-formed and nameless. 
In a tense instant it was there 
Incredibly; 
And we who had walked thoughtless in the spring 
Grew suddenly aware 
Of swift wings beating round us, 
Beating between us, fanning us to flame... . 
And only slowly, slowly did the spring drift back 
To our stirred hearts that shall know peace no more. 
Eunice Tiersens. 








NOTICE.—When ‘“ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
bein agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the maiter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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THE THEATRE. 


stig 
THE PHOENIX.--OTWAY’S “VENICE PRESERY’p.» 
Ir was very strange to be moved by the story of people with 
names such as Belvidera and Aquilina—a story, moreover, in 
which, after sustaining incredible misfortunes, the heroine nan 
becomingly mad before our eyes. And yet we were moved 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt moved us, so did Otway. ; 

Jaffier was a young man of good birth but small purse who 
ran away with his Belvidera and married her against the wishes 
of her father, the proud Senator Priuli. Madly in love with her 
and of a sanguine nature, he gives his adored young wife the 
attendance and state of a senator’s daughter. When the play 
opens, two years after the marriage, Jaffier is deep in debt and the 
father is unsoftened. Jaffier takes his misfortunes hard, is willing 
to blame the world rather than accept as natural the consequences 
of his love-match. Thus, when his friend Pierre, who also hag 
a grievance, unfolds to him the story of a conspiracy to overturn 
the Senate, he is easily persuaded to lend his arm to the plot. 

The best scenes of the play then follow in which the nature of 
Conspiracy is anatomized. When these episodes are compared 
with the stilted, if none the less oddly affecting, love-scenes and 
the absurd machinery of vows and “ heavy fathers,” the Plot 
seems extraordinarily lively. If, however, we look at the date 
at which the play was produced, we shall easily understand the 
briskness of Otway’s perception. The Popish Plot of 1678 was 
still fresh in the public mind; Charles the Second and his 
Parliament were easily read for the Doge and the Venetian Couneil 
of Ten. Some commentators have said the play was a Tory 
document against the Whigs. But surely the Senate come out 
as badly as the conspirators. 

To continue our narrative, however. Jaffier is sworn into 
the brotherhood of the liberators of the Venetian Republio, 
whose policy is to burn the city to the water’s edge and sheath 
their swords in the bosoms of its citizens. They doubt this new 
conspirator whom Pierre has introduced among them without 
their consent, and Jaffier leaves Belvidera and a dagger with 
the conspirators as hostages for his faith. Belvidera is in the 
extremity of distress, for Jaffier, partly out of respect to his oath 


and partly because he feels that his action has been rash and 
may not gain her approval, has kept her entirely in the dark 
as to his motives in the bargain of which her life is the seal. 


Her distresses are augmented by the advances which the 
gravest of her custodians, Renault, makes to her. It is the 
eve of the conspiracy. Belvidera believes herself deserted and 
in the power of a monster. Jaffier has sworn not to visit her 

but hears of her distress and cannot keep away; she upbraids 
him with his lack of faith in her, and tells him of the treachery 
of his supposed friends of the conspiracy. For Jaffier the 
period of disillusionment has already begun to set in; he has 
become acquainted with the bloody means which the plotters 
mean to use to bring about their ends, and the revelation of 
Renault’s treachery towards Belvidera opens his eyes completely. 

Unable to bear her very natural accusations of falseness and 
unkindness, he lets out the whole story to her. She is horrified, 

and paints to him in lively colours the nature of the thing he 
has undertaken, and represents to him that all this blood, the 
blood of innocent women and children, will but run to clear the 
way for a new tyranny as bad as the last. She persuades him 
to discover the plot to the Senate. He and his hostage steal 
away together, and, on promise of pardon to the plotters, reveal 
the whole conspiracy to the Senate. But the Senate are false. 

Having got his information, they indeed grant liberty to himself 
and Belvidera, but deny it to his friend Pierre and to the less 
worthy conspirators. Jaffier is once more torn with doubt and 
accuses Belvidera, who has persuaded him to what now seems 
to him and to his former friend the utmost treachery, of being 
his undoing. Pierre disowns him, believing that his betrayal 
was all along intended. Jaffer, with his usual childlike belief 
in “two wrongs making a right,” in an access of generosity says 
that he will pay his forfeit like a man, and, unless he can beg off 
the lives of the conspirators, the lives of Belvidera and 
his infant son shall be forfeit as he had at first intended. (It 
seems to occur to nobody to ask the opinions of the unfortunate 
victims.) He parts from Pierre and, half distracted, almost 
kills Belvidera out of hand. She is willing to die, for his estrange- 
ment has half killed her already, but they resolve that one more 
effort must be made to save the unfortunate Pierre. Belvidera goes 





veiled to her father, the Senator who has disowned her; he 
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hears half her story before she reveals her identity. His heart 
has been touched, and he goes to the Senate realizing that on 
his persuasive eloquence on behalf of the prisoners depends his 
daughter's happiness, indeed her life. We have, meanwhile, 
gaid nothing of Pierre’s motives in entering into the conspiracy. 
His mistress Aquilina has been stolen from him by anold doting 
Senator, who showers gold upon her. She in her gross animal 
way still loves Pierre and cannot see his objection to sharing 
her with the old man ; however, Antonio has become the means 
of parting her from her handsome soldier, and so she hates him 
and treats him with all imaginable contumely while he still 
dotes upon her. This is the Senator who is to make the speech 
pleading for the instant execution of the conspirators. Aquilina 
hears of this. She has whipped him from her doors before when 
he was importunate ; now she comes with a dagger and makes 
him swear to reverse his policy. But the Senate refuses to 
reverse its decision. Jaffier is forgiven by Pierre on the 
understanding that he will stab him on the scaffold. They die 
together, Belvidera runs mad, and so the story ends. 


I cannot quite share Mr. Montague Summers’s opinion that 
the play is “ one of the greatest tragedies in the English language,” 
though at the Phoenix’s performances it had every possible 
chance. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt was quite admirable as Belvidera, 
and contrived to make us believe completely in this per- 
sistently soft-yet-heroic heroine. Her voice is probably the 
most beautiful at present to be heard on the stage, and she is 
most graceful in body and intelligent in mind. Miss Edith 
Evans as a Paul Veronese courtesan was amazingly good, 
Ruthless, vigorous and animal, Aquilina stood before us in the 
flesh, a gorgeous and a revolting figure. The pearl-twined, 
scraped back, fair hair and the magnificent jewel-sewn gold and 
scarlet dress were one of Mr. ‘Tom Heslewood’s masterpieces. 


Mr. Ion Swinley and Mr. Baliol Holloway as Pierre and Jaffier 
respectively were quite excellent. Indeed, the level of acting 
is, as usual with the Phoenix, much above that usually seen 
in London theatres. 

Unfortunately, having narrated the story, there is no room 
for quotation or for an analysis of the elements which go to 
make up this typical piece of transitional art. Suffice it to say 
that Otway was surely about equally indebted to Racine, to the 
Elizabethans and to life, and that the Racine ingredient has not 
been mixed in with too firm a hand. As for the play’s blank 
verse, the reader will find some specimens of it at the head 
The Phoenix’s choice of a play 
Surely Otway listened behind 

TARN. 


of a leading article in this issue. 
was uncanny in its appositeness. 
doors last week ? 





MISS RUTH DRAPER AT THE AEOLIAN HALL. 
It is difficult not to note in this column the exceedingly clever 
and original entertainment, although it is not strictly drama, 
the Aeolian Hall on November 25th by 
The entertainment is to be repeated (on 
7th) before this very clever artist sails 
experience of sitting in a room with 


which was given at 
Miss Ruth Draper. 
Tuesday, December 
for America. The 
a friend who is using the telephone has taught us how 
understand of a conversation from _hear- 
ing one side. Miss Draper’s entertainment is a dramatic 
development of this possibility. With no other properties than 
one chair, she presents to us in turn such scenes as a lady showing 
her garden, with the most elegant botanical affectations, to an 
admiring friend ; an American class of physical culture called 
“Greek Pose”? ; and a scene in the refreshment room of a little 
station in the Far West. In the last-named sketch Miss Draper 
rises to the height of true drama, and through her the spectator 
will have the results of a bad railway accident on a snowy night 
conveyed to him with such vividness that he will almost believe 
that he has seen the whole crowd of dramatis personae 
on the stage instead of only the figure of the girl selling 
refreshments. Miss Draper’s use of ‘‘ make believe” is exceed- 
ingly original. She deliberately resists having properties on the 
stage. For instance, the dramatic intervention of the telephone 
announcing the tragedy of the wreck of the express is entirely 
imaginary, but Miss Draper's action with her hands touching 
the side of the screen and her breathless interjections make the 
audience feel that they have heard the “ting” of the bell 
and that both sides of the conversation are audible to them. 
Miss Draper’s talent is unique, and so are her sketches ; and her 
performance should not be missed by those curious in matters 
dramatic. Z. 


much one can 


| of a new rhythm as a Lyrist singing of love or war. 





BOOKS. 
——>_—_ 
JOHN DRYDEN.* 
Our debt to America in the matter of criticism and true scholar- 
ship applied to English literature grows greater year by year. 
Remember such criticism is never like foreign criticism, which, 
though interesting and attractive, always has something aloof, 
even if not something distracted in it. Our literature belongs 
to the Americans not by purchase or by study, but by the right 
of birth. Except perhaps in the matter of its thoroughness and 
intensity of application, it is quite indistinguishable from English 
criticism. An admirable example of the thoroughness, nay, of 
the exhaustive quality of American criticism, even when it is 
most sympathetic and least pedantic, is to be found in this 
delightful study of John Dryden. The present writer must 
confess to a personal interest in Mr. Van Doren’s book because 
it happens that the American critic’s judgment, not merely in 
the whole, but in the parts, agrees in an uncanny way with his 
own. Again and again he finds Mr. Van Doren choosing for 
special admiration couplets and phrases in Dryden which have 
been the reviewer's life-long treasures. What is more, Mr. 
Van Doren praises for exactly the same reasons, and dislikes 
for the same reasons, this or that manner of presentment. After 
a long search we can find two cases only in which, in our view, 
Mr. Van Doren has not been quite as lavish in his praise as he 
ought. The first case is that of ‘‘ The State of Innocence.” In 
that wonderful work Dryden not only achieved a great tour de 
force, but produced a poem in true sympathy with Milton. He 
took the glorious Miltonic blank verse and converted it into 
couplets which in vigour and poignancy are often supreme. 
It has been a silly fashion to deride Dryden’s poem, but as a 
matter of faet the poet’s unique power of argument in verse 
was never more magnificently shown than in the great argument 
as to fate and free-will conducted in Paradise by Adam and 
the affable Archangel, Raphael. Dryden falls like a tiger on 
the greatest and most difficult metaphysical problem ever 
submitted to dialectic, and worries the insoluble and inscrutable 
with a passion that can only be described as heroic. Mr. 
Van Doren does not notice the couplet occurring in the “State of 
Innocence ’”’ which is perhaps as characteristic and as delightful 
as any single couplet of Dryden’s. When Adam puts a very 
teasing and difficult theological crux to his archangelical dis- 
putant, Raphael, like many orthodox theologians before and 
since, replies by hinting that Adam, if not actually a blasphemer, 
is challenging much too freely the divine beneficence. On this 
Adam makes the best and truest of retorts—a retort which 
claims the full “liberty of prophesying.” It is thus that he 
repudiates the suggestion that he questions the goodness of 
God :— 
“Far, far from me, be banished such a thought; 
I only argue to be better taught.” 

If the “‘ State of Innocence,” though it is mentioned, does not 
get full justice, in our opinion, still less, though the poem is often 
noted, does the magnificent dedication to the Duchess of 
Ormond of the modernized version of Chaucer’s “ Palamon and 
Arcite.”’ In the present writer's opinion that poem is the very 
quintessence of Dryden, metrically, poetically, and intellectually. 
It shows him a great critic, a great poet, and a great English- 
man, intensely proud of his literature and of his race, yet always 
without pomposity or exaggeration. Above all, he stands forth 
@ man in whom was exhibited the eternal truth that all the arts, 
and especially poetry, live through passion alone. No passion, 
no poetry, is one of the few absolute truths with which mankind 
No man felt this and no man proved this better 
than Dryden. He can do what many painters and sculptors 
can do, but few men of letters. He can grow passionate over 


mere technique. He can be as wildly amorous in the begetting 
Even 


is acquainted. 


harder, he can approach a purely metaphysical argument with 
the ardour of allover. He can put into a piece of literary oriti- 
cism the energy of him who wrote “The Song of Deborah.” 


Take the magnificent lines in which he tears down and tramples 
on in his noble rage the suggestion that Chaucer was a sort of 
wild savage who could not be compared for a moment with the 
Greeks or Romans. Instead, with a note of pride that sounds 
like a trumpet, he tells us that Chaucer will stand comparison 


* The Poetry of John Dryden. By Mark Van Doren. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Howe. 
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with all the poets of insolent Greece or haughty Rome. Chaucer 
need not fear either Homer or Virgil :— 
“He match’d their Beauties where they most excell ; 
Of Love sang better, and of Arms as well.” 

Did ever poet before or since receive a compliment so splendid, 
80 magnificently expressed and conveyed with such stimulating 
veal? When the rumour of that couplet reached the grove 
or mead of the Elysian fields where gather the poets of all 
the lands and all the ages, not a cheek could have remained 
unflushed. The least jealous hearts must have felt in secret 
and in silence, “‘ Ah, that this had been said of me!” 

It is in the lines to the Duchess that occur those wonderful 
verses which, even if they were a little above the physica! merits 
of the lady to whom the poem is addressed, remain among 
the most high resounding in the whole of Dryden’s Heroic 
Verse :— 

“QO true Plantagenet, O Race Divine, 
(For Beauty still is fatal to the Line), 
Had Chaucer liv’d that Angel-Face to view, 
Sure he had drawn his Emily from You ; 
Or had You liv’d to judge the doubtful Right, 
Your Noble Palamon had been the Knight: 
And Conqu’ring Theseus from his Side had sent 
Your Gen’rous Lord, to guide the Theban Government.’’* 

The poem to the Duchess of Ormond is characteristic of 
Dryden’s defects as well as his merits. It contains some of his 
most striking faults of taste. Yet even these are magnificent. 
They must be marked as Al in the Register of Parnassus, 
Compliments Sub-sections. The Duchess’s landing in Ireland is 
described with a whirlwind of bombast which positively takes 
away our breath :— 

“Blue Triton gave the Signal from the Shore, 

The Ready Nereids heard, and swam before 

To smooth the Seas; a soft Etesian Gale 

But just inspir’d, and gently swell’d the Sail ; 

Portunus took his Turn, whose ample Hand 

Heav’'d up the lightened Keel, and sunk the Sand, 

And steer’d the sacred Vessel to the Land. 

The Land, if not restrain’d, had met Your Way, 

Projected out a Neck, and jutted to the Sea.” 
Of course that all now sounds utterly ridiculous, and one can 
imagine the kind of way in which Thackeray or Dickens would 
have chaffed its “snobbery.” We are not going to defend it, 
but all the same every age must be allowed an occasional “ jolly,” 
and the jolly of Dryden’s age consisted in bravura passages of 
the sort just quoted. Look at the engraved title-pages between 
1680 and 1720 and you will find any amount of naked gentlemen 
with beards and enormous “ wreathed horns,” shouting for dear 
life while ladies with abundant charms and scanty clothing 
splash about in impossible water proclaiming somebody or other 
in ear-splitting tones. Their mouths are as shamelessly open as 
their bosoms, and they bellow as they romp. The designers and 
engravers probably did not suppose that they were great artists 
when they designed these plates, but they thoroughly enjoyed 
the ingenuity of their work. So no doubt did Dryden, although 
he did not for a moment think his compliments to the Duchess 
of Ormond equal to the best imaginative passages of Shakespeare 
or Milton. 

Whichever way we turn, Mr. Van Doren is a safe as well as a 
sympathetic and stimulating guide. He realizes that when 
speaking about Dryden the extreme characteristic impression 
of the man written about is Energy. Energy in spirit as well 
as in form was Dryden’s spiritual gift. Dryden could put energy 
jnto the description of a fly. Indeed, itis not too much to say of 
him that he touched nothing which he did not make vibrate 
with energy. His Prologues even of bad plays are stiff with it, 
Again, Mr. Van Doren has got hold of the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth in regard to Dryden and the couplet. 
The history of Dryden is the history of the couplet, and vice versa. 
Again, he shows how Dryden was always the great and conscious 
ariist and craftsman in language and metre. Here indeed he 
could well have quoted Dryden’s immortal comment: “I trade 
both with the living and the dead for the enrichment of our 
tongue.” 

Though we are proud to be able to pass on a quotation to 
Mr. Van Doren, we must admit that he has given us plenty 
where we thought we knew everything. For example, the present 
writer since he read Mr. Van Doren’s book has been living upon 
that exquisite line in Dryden’s “* Epilogue Spoken at the Opening 
of the New House, March 26th, 1674”; 

“A country lip may have tho velvet touch.” 





“* Perhaps, after all, Dryden did not flatter “unduly. Cromwell himself, when 
he attended the Duchess to her coach at the door of the Palace of Whitehall, 
told her that she was “the most dangerous woman iv England” | 


- ria. 

Another expression of gratitude is due to Mr. Van Doren 
for a delightful quotation from a poem by the Earl of 
Roscommon. The noble poet described the energy of the best 
seventeenth-century English poetry with wonderful acumen, 
We leave it, however, to our readers to discover this re 
themselves. 

We have stood so long drawing the curtain in front of Mr. 
Van Doren’s picture of Dryden that we have left ourselves very 
little time in which to acquaint the onlookers with the portrait 
itself. Here are two good specimens of Mr. Van Doren’s mannex. 
He is dealing with Dryden’s power of self-criticism :— 

” The Cyclops, the funeral games, and the gathering of the 
clans in the Auneid are handled in a manner worthy of the best 
heroic tradition, and every page without exception bristles with 
energy. Yet in the main the texture of tho verse is coarse - 
Dryden has made no advance in subtlety of speech, he is only 
applying standard formules and securing standard results 
Virgil has eluded him as Lucretius end Juvenal did not. Dryden 
was ‘ fixing his thoughts’ on Homer in his last years and half. 
way projecting a new fclio which shoukd stand as a companion 
to the Virgil. He had a notion that Homer was more suited 
to his genius than Virgil, since he was more ‘ violent, imy etuous, 
and full of fire.’ He hed done into English ‘ The Last Part ing 
of Hector and Andromache’ for the third Miscellany in 1693, 
and he included in the Fables a complete version of the first 
book of the Iliad. He got no futher with Homer, which is to be 
regretted ; for although the two Speen he left behind are 
neither violent, impetuous, nor full of fire in a preternatural 
degree, they are honest end various as few translations are.” 

It is impossible here to touch upon an hundredth part of the 
delightful topics dealt with by Mr. Van Doren, and always, be 
it said, with the aid of apt quotation. One of the most 
excellent chapters is that entitled ‘The Journalist in Verse,” 
for here he shows us Dryden's extraordinary power over his 
material and his quickness of thought. We take almost at 
random this wonderful passage from one of Dryden's blank- 
verse plays—lines which we may dedicate to those journalists 
who are at present studying the Irish question :— 

“The genius of your Moors is mutiny ; 

They scarcely want a guide to move their madnoss ; 
Prompt to rebel on every weak pretence ; 

Blustering when courted, crouching when oppressed ; 
Wise to themselves, and fools to all the world ; 
Restless in change, and perjured to a proverb. 
They love religion sweetened to the sense ; 

A good, luxurious, palatable feith.” 

And now for a final word. We cannot quite agree that “ The 
Hind and the Panther” has as much of journalism in verse as 
Mr. Van Doren seems to think—though possibly we are not 
correct in attributing this view to him, and he does not in reality 
mean to say so much as he seems to say. In our opinion “ The 
Hind and the Panther” contains some of Dryden’s most pas- 
sionate and so most poetical verse. The lines that begin— 

** Ah, gracious God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring Guide!” 

are surely much more than journalism in poetry. But this and 
other tempting matters must be Icft to our readers. All we 
need say is if they love good literature they must love Dryden, 
and if they love Dryden they must read Mr. Van Doren’s book; 
and if they do read it, they must love us for having turned them 
into so green and so pleasant a pasture. 





HORACE ODES BOOK FIVE.* 

Horacz is the only classical author who has become thoroughly 
domesticated in England. He is the most companionable and 
the most quotable of poets, and he is himself so normal and 
natural a person that all his genius cannot frighten us. Our 
satirists have imitated him, our judges have misquoted him, 
our Prime Ministers (till recently) have studied him and blessed 
him—and did we not ourselves all study him and curse him 
in the “ Remove” at school? Yet, known and loved as he 
has always been in England, he has had to wait till these last 
few wecks for an English edition of his great Fifth Book. How 
many of us till now had read a single line of it? The neglect 
of these fifteen delightful Odes must remain among the unex- 
plained perversities of scholarship, but our children will at 
any rate acknowledge gratefully that when the edition came 
it was complete and admirable. 

In his learned but lucid Latin preface Mr. Godley tells the 
story of the manuscripts in which these precious poems—the 
very crown and fastigium of Horace’s poetic achievement— 
have so long “ lain hid” in our libraries. ‘The best of the MSS. 
© Q. Horati Flacei Carminum LAbrum Quintum. A Rudyardo Kipling et Carolo 
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(long known to scholars as ‘“‘P”’) is preserved, he says, a in 
Badensi Grosspaniandrumpinacotheca,” another is at Cambridge, 
and a third is in the private collection of the Poshworths of 
Market Poshworth. This last, which is happily not of first-rate 
importance, is so jealously guarded by its owner that Mr. Godley 
had to content himself with a copy made by a neighbouring 
clergyman, who is described in the preface as “ Vicarius 
de Boosting Parva,” and also as one who does more honour to 
Little Boosting by his devotion than by his Latinity. In spite 
of difficulties, however, an excellent text has been arrived at 
by the exertions of Mr. Godley himself and of his three assistants, 
Mr. Powell, Mr. Knox, and Mr. Ramsay, without whose unweary- 
ing labours the poems would never, says the editor, have taken 
the form in which they now appear. In the concise but sufficient 
“ eritical notes” the most important variations and emenda- 
tions are clearly indicated, and it is quite refreshing to see 
recurring in this new field all the familiar phenomena of old- 
fashioned Textual Criticism. Bentley, Orelli,and the ubiquitous 
Pifl contribute suggestions which one could almost have foreseen 
from their names and a knowledge of their work, and the errors 
of the different copyists show all the usual idiosyncrasies, 
There is one scribe who never can get his lines to scan properly. 
and another who invents the oddest and most impossible words 
when he ventures on corrections of his own—he writes strap- 
hangia, for instance, in VII. 11 for stat Fannia, and he has 
kakakatibus in the passage on popular music in XIV. 

One of the chief curiosities of the Fifth Book must, of course, 
always be the little set of alternative versions which the poet 
made of several of the Odes. It is characteristic of his laborious 
method that he should have written more than one draft of 
each composition, but it can only be a happy chance that has 
rescued these few of the rejected alternatives from his waste- 
paper-basket. It is a chance for which we may well be grateful, 
for some of the breuillons seem of equal merit with the final 
copies, and the Alcaic form of Ode I. is sometimes thought less 
remarkable than the cunning Sapphics which are here printed 
(with the other “‘alternatives”) in the appendix. All the 
surviving versions are, however, as Mr. Godley well puts it, 
ejusdem Flaccitatis. 

To include in an edition of this kind English renderings by 
well-known living verse-writers is an innovation so bold that 
jt could only be justified by very marked success. On that 
score, however, the editor has nothing to fear. Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Graves have written translations which are not only 
readable and delightful in themselves, but show a startlingly 
exact understanding of the poet’s thought. What could be 
better, merely as English verse, than this stanza of Mr. Kipling’s 
which interprets so finely the passage beginning Montes ab 
arvo suspicientibus ? :— 

“They that dig foundations deep, 
Fit for realms to rise upon, 
Little honour do they reap 
Of their generation, 

Any more than mountains gain 
Stature till we reach the plain.” 

Mr. Graves gets his effects by a daring modernity, which serves 
incidentally to illustrate the famous ‘ applicability ” of Horace, 
For Horace does very wonderfully “apply” to all places and 
all epochs, and sometimes in the Fifth Book he seems almost 
to have foreseen (with that uncanny knowledge of life he had) 
the sensations which we of the twentieth century have been 
experiencing during these years of war. Here is Mr. Graves’s 
rendering of the last two stanzas of Ode IX. :— 

“Far too long relying largely on imported foodstuffs, Rome 
Learns at last to stock her larder and her granaries from home, 
Learns to push the propaganda of the multiplying sow, 
Learns to ease her Navy’s vigil by the speeding of the plough.” 

From the same Ode it is impossible not to quote the touching 

lines in which Horace describes his war-time garden, and laments 

(in Mr. Graves’s words) that “ the satisfying parsnip triumphs 

o’er the blushing rose ” :— 

“* Friget rosarum gratia ; lilium 
passim vilemus cedere caulibus ; 

exoticos flores abegit 
vis holerum magis apta mensis.” 
How well they might have been written of an English garden 
1917! Surely, too, Mr. Graves is right in translating :— 
“ ubi 
promit Livia siccis 
vappam centurionibus ” 

quite bluntly as “ in Livia’s canteen.” 

lt is in this book that. Horace speaks most freely of Virgil— 








for the references in the other books are charming indeed but 
few. Here is a fragment from Ode X. :— 
“** Immortal dead!’ I hear our Virgil sigh, 
‘ How can the dearest and the noblest Sis 
And though his passionate appeal be vain, 
Now less than ever can I chide his ery.”’ 
In Ode II. an all-night talk with Virgil and Maecenas is chronicled 
—what an evening that must have been !—and Virgil describes 
how he learnt all his lore of the human heart from studying the 
real people about him. The poem ends thus :— 
“Late was the night ere Virgil ceased from telling 
How past and present mingled in his view, 
And the worn features, lit by fire indwelling, 
Changed to the marble mask that others knew. 


Clearer uprose the murmur of the river 
Hurrying onward past the orchard lawn, 

And the tall poplars with their leaves aquiver 
Trembled and whispered in the breath of dawn.” 


“. . . tremulisque ad auram 
populus procera comis revecta 
luce susurrat.” 
(The Sapphics, by the way, are metrically of the later, the Book 
Four, type.) Such versions (that last was by Mr. Graves) will 
make the book a delight even to readers whose Latin is now 
only a memory of boyhood. 

For all its charm, it is in the teeth of bitter opposition that 
the Fifth Book has established its claim to be counted as indeed 
the work of Horace. In his Latin Praefatio Mr. Godley tells 
how one Japanese professor is still incredulous and uncivil, and 
how the venerabilis Tomirotius has announced despairingly to 
the world of learning that he neque caput rei neque caudam 
facere posse. Now, however, that this definitive edition has 
seen the light, the voice of the carper will assuredly be silenced, 
and all lovers of good things wtriusque linguae may enjoy undis- 
turbed not only their five books of Horace, but also a notable 
work of English scholarship—and of English wit. 





GUILD SOCIALISM RE-STATED.* 

Mr. G. D. H. Couz, the principal exponent of Guild Socialism, 
may well call his book a re-statement, for he has stated his 
principles several times with modifications and extensions. We 
imagine that most of the young intellectual bloods of the 
universities, and indeed most of the young thinkers everywhere 
who are craving for the millennium—God bless them, for we 
certainly appreciate their motives !—now enlist under the banner 
of Guild Socialism. It is the popular Socialistic movement of 
the day. The State Socialists are probably losing ground ; and 
as for Syndicalism, it has never obtained much hold in this 
country. The State Socialists no doubt have to thank the 
experience of the last few years for their unpopularity. Rightly 
or wrongly, people say: ‘‘ We have already seen Fabianism in 
operation. We have seen bureaucracy supreme. We have seen 
the essential industries taken over by the State and managed 
by it, and the result has been inefficiency, public waste and the 
most intolerable set of regulations for the management of our 
lives from our up-rising to our lying down that we have ever had 
to endure. Away with it all!’ It is easy to say all that, but 
unhappily the bureaucrats are in possession. It is extremely 
difficult to dislodge them. Some of the condemnation which 
State Socialism has earned may have been accidental] or incidental, 
but at all events it has been sincere and severe. State Socialism 
in the exact form in which it was preached by the Fabians for 
so many years is not likely to raise its head again. : 

This accounts for the fact that when Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb published a book lately sketching a Constitution for a 
Socialistic Great Britain they showed evident traces of having 
been influenced by Guild Socialism. Like the Guild Socialists, 
they want to prevent the State from becoming too absolute by 
distributing authority. They proposed that in the Common- 
wealth of their imagination there should be two Parliaments, 
the Political Parliament and the Social Parliament. The 
Political Parliament would deal with such matters as foreign 
policy and defence, and the Social Parliament would deal with 
everything relating to the industries and the well-being of the 
But in such a dyarchy who would have the power of 
the purse? Mr. and Mrs. Webb assigned that power to the 
Social Parliament. We need not dwell now on the probable, 
indeed we might say the inevitable, rivalry between these two 
Parliaments. Enough to repeat that the influence of Guild 


nation. 


* (1) GQuild Socialism Re-stated. By a. DB H. Cole. London : Leonard 
Parsons. (68. net.|——{2) Guild Socialism: a Critical Examination. By G. a 
Ficld, M.A., B.Sc. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. (68. net.) 
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Socialism has become apparent in Fabianism. The Guild 
Socialists, though they do not follow the Syndicalists in doing 
away with the State as a central authority and in allowing in 
effect a combination of Trade Unions to govern the country, 
do want to put obstacles in the way of bureaucracy. Their 
theory is the middle way between State Socialism and 
Syndicalism. 

Under Guild Socialism all the industries and professions 
would be organized in Guilds. A workman in a Guild would 
elect foremen and shop stewards to control his work. Mr. Cole 
apparently has not made up his mind finally whether such 
elections should be conducted by a direct general ballot or by 
means of delegates chosen to clect the foreman and shop stewards, 
just as the Electoral College in America is chosen to name a 
President. In choosing his own masters the workman would 
be acting in his capacity as a producer, but by the common 
consent of our latest Socialistic thinkers it has to be remembered 
at every point that the nation is divided into producers and 
consumers. There is a suggestion of a pretty rivalry in this 
fashionable division, and neither Mr. and Mrs. Webb nor Mr. 
Cole dispose of the danger. The Guild Socialist workmen 
would also elect Operative Councils and Collective Utilities 
Councils. In casting his vote for these bodies the worker would 
be acting in his capacity as a consumer. The different Guilds 
would be combined in a local Guild Council. But above the 
Local Commune, as the local organization is called, there would 
be Regional Communes, and above these, again, the National 
Commune. The National Commune would take the place of 
our present Parliament, though it would be quite unlike it. 

Mr. Cole sweeps away our present Parliamentary system 
because he declares it to be not really representative. “ All 
true and democratic representation,” he says, “is functional 
representation.” This idea lies at the root of Guild Socialism. 
Once accept it, and it follows that there must be in the nation 
as many separately elected groups of representatives as there 
are distinct groups of functions. As Mr. Cole says, Smith can:ot 
represent Brown, Jones, and Robinson as human beings, for a 
human being, being variously composed, is fundamentally 
incapable of being represented. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
therefore, must have not one vote each but a number of func- 
tional votes corresponding to their interests in various questions, 
The main objection, however, to Mr. Cole’s fanciful schemes is 
that he makes an enormous and, as it seems to us, a wholly 
unwarranted assumption. He assumes that the ordinary man 
will work not only happily but well if he be inspired by a desire 
to do public service and is wholly divested of any wish for private 
gain. Why Mr. Cole and his friends feel able to assume this 
so calmly we cannot conceive. All the evidence is against them. 
This question of the motive of the worker is tremendously 
important. It goes to the root of the whole matter. When 
the dockers’ inquiry was in progress we heard a great deal from 
Mr. Bevin about the desire of the dockers for more cultural 
amenities. We only wish that his picture were true. If it 
were true we should see daylight in many directions where there 
is now darkness. But all the various Commissions which have 
sat upon wages have collected evidence to the effect that higher 
wages, instead of being spent upon cultural amenities or upon 
raising the standard of living, are too commonly used in order 
to indulge in the pleasures of absenteeism. 

To those who cannot possibly accept Mr. Cole’s assumption, 
and who believe in the ancient mundane fact that those who 

*“ work best do so because they want to “ get on” in the world, 
it will not be of very much interest to examine Mr. Cole’s 
explanation of how the transition is to be made from our present 
system to Guild Socialism. He accepts revolution as necessary, 
but he believes that revolution can be accomplished without 
violence. He thinks it possible that the workers will get com- 
plete control of the industries and form their Guilds without 
upsetting the whole machinery of our trade. Here ard there 
le appears to be aware of the difficulties and the dangers, and 
he commits himself to the principle, as we understand him, 
that if Capitalism resisted the workers would have to meet the 
methods of Capitalism by similar methods, however violent 
they might be. 

We advise those who read Mr. Cole’s book to read also Guild 
Socialism, by Mr. G. C. Field, Lecturer in Philosophy in the 
University of Liverpool. Mr. Field dwells upon the probability 


of the consumer's interest being subordinated to that of the 
He says that though Mr. Cole professes to hold the 
Very apt is 


producer. 
balance between the two interests, he has failed. 





his quotation of Plato’s question, “‘ Who is the best judge of a 
good bridle? The man who makes it or the man who has to 
use it?” If the producer became stronger than the consumer, 
groups of citizens would be stronger than the State. What 8 


prospect! Let us quote Mr. Field :— 


“It seems that the stronger Guilds, at any rate wo 
absolutely secure against any kind of Al Me or Pores. _ 
the State. But the matter goes further than that. For 4 
may well ask whether the State would be equally secure against 
interference and control by the Guilds. Ths Guild socialists 
are constantly asserting that political power follows from 
economic power. If this is true, it is difficult to see why thi, 
should not apply to the Guilds, some of which will exercise 
economic power far greater than that exercised by any 
individuals or corporations actually existing. It would socom 
logical to suppose that the Guilds will exercise political power 
in proportion to their economic power, which, as wo hava 
seen, will vary greatly for different Guilds. Would not tho 
State be absolutely helpless against a threat of ‘ direct action’ 
on the part of a Transport Guild ?” 


on 





THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT.* 
Proressor Potianp, like the late F. W. Maitland, is a learned 
historian with a vivacious style. His book on the history of 
Parliament is at once very important and extremely readable, 
Some wiseacres used to doubt whether Maitland’s brilliant new 
discoveries and suggestions ought to be taken seriously because 
he indulged in so many epigrams. It may be that dull peoplo 
will view Professor Pollard’s novel account of the growth of 
Parliament with suspicion because he too is a lively writer. But 
the truth is that this very able book sums up the results of years 
of quiet research, begun by Maitland and continued by several 
English and American scholars, especially Professor Baldwin, 
Professor MclIlwain, Professor Tout, and Professor Pollard 
himself. Students of mediaeval history have gradually become 
convinced that the old theory of Parliament, originated for party 
purposes in the seventeenth century and popularized by Hallam, 
is no longer tenable. It is clearly unhistorical to antedate 
democracy in the modern sense, and to regard Edward the 
First’s Parliaments as revivals of popular institutions which aro 
supposed to have flourished in Anglo-Saxon England or in the 
Germany which Tacitus knew by hearsay. The new view is 
that ‘‘ the High Court of Parliament,” the phrase of the Prayer- 
book, or “‘ the Grand Inquest of the Nation ’’ embodies the true 
history of Parliamentary origins. Professor Pollard states the 
difference between the old and the new theory in plain 
terms :— 

“Four ideas, at least, with respect to the foundations and 
functions of English parliaments have become firmly rooted in the 
popular mind. One is that their principal object has ever been 
the making of laws; another is that hereditary peerage and 
popular representation were indispensable elements in their 
original constitution ; a third that they have always consisted 
of two houses; and a fourth that they were based on three 
estates. Like all conceptions that have been firmly grasped by 
the multitude, these impressions about the history of parliament 
are hardly less false then true; and it is the purport of theso 

ges to show cause for thinking that parliaments in their 
infancy were much that parliament to-day is not, and little that 
itis; that legislation was not the original purpose of their being ; 
that they existed before they contained any representative 
elements ; that there was a time when, if parliaments compre- 
hended a peerage at all, that peerage was not in parliament by 
hereditary or any other right then royal grace ; that parliament 
was at first a single chamber; that there was no “house” of 
lords until after the close of the middle ages ; that the “ house ”’ 
of commons was not an original part of parliaments, but yet is 
older than the “ house ” of lords; and that the notion of three 
estates—so far from being the fundamental principle upon which 
parliaments were built—was borrowed from abroad and hesi- 
tatingly applied in the third century of English parliamentary 
history to an institution to which it was foreign ia spirit and in 
practice.” 

Parliament began as a law-court, not as a taxing assembly, 
still less as a chamber of debate. The King in his Council held 
Parliaments long before any elected persons were summoned to 
Westminster, and the main business of Edward the First’s 
Parliaments was to do justice. Freemen seeking redress for 
wrongs or shires and boroughs desiring new privileges presented 
their petitions to the King in Council in Parliament. Most of 
the petitions were referred to the courts for prompt decision ; 
others were considered by the Council, others again by the 
Council in Parliament, which always included the judges. 
*‘ Thousands of people, many of them influential, would be con- 
cerned in the holding of every Parliament and would have legal 
business to transact which could not be settled elsewhere.” 


© The Evolution of Parliament, By A. ¥. Pollard, London: Longmans, 
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For this reason, Parliaments were normally held three times a 
year under Edward the First. For financial purposes, knights 
of the shire and burgesses had been summoned to the council 
to grant aids. The practice arose of entrusting these elected 
representatives with the local petitions to Parliament. From 
1298 it was customary for the knights and burgesses to assemble 
for the financial business during one of the judicial sessions of 
Parliament, but the work of Parliament could be done without 
the Commons and without the Barons. The growth of the 
Commons as 2@ political power began when they realized that 
many individual petitions from different places represented 
common grievances which might form the subject of common 
petitions. The Commons from the fourteenth century sat in 
the refectory or chapter house of Westminster Abbey and did 
not come under the same roof as Parliament until they were 
assigned St. Stephen’s Chapel as a place of meeting in the reign 
of Edward VI. Professor Pollard devotes a caustic chapter 
to “The Myth of the Three Estates,” pointing out that the 
fourteenth-century author of the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum 
know nothing of “ three estates ” but talked of six “ grades” or 
orders, and that there was never any class representation in 
mediaeval England, as there was in France. He deals still more 
drastically with ‘‘ The Fiction of the Peerage,” by which the 
barons gradually asserted a right to sit as hereditary councillors 
and excluded the judges and other non-hereditary councillors 
from Parliament. Peerage law and peerage history are irrecon- 
cilable. Meanwhile the Commons, sitting apart and appearing 
in Parliament by their Speaker only at the opening and close of 
each session, developed a corporate sense by slow degrees. 
Professor Pollard shows that throughout the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries the knights of the shire alone attended 
with some regularity. Few boroughs cared to pay the wages 
of their members in every Parliament, preferring to go unrepre- 
sented. A change came in the troubled reign of Henry the 
Sixth, when the rich clothiers, as in Wiltshire, began to attach 
value to representation at Westminster, and the average number 
of burgesses in attendance rose from forty or sixty to two hun- 
dred. But the real maker of the modern House of Commons, 
Professor Pollard contends with great force, was Henry the 
Eighth; the Reformation Parliament, which sat for seven long 
sessions and served as the King’s instrument in achieving a 
veritable revolution, transformed the Commons into a political 
power which foreign ambassadors felt it necessary to watch. 
Even so, “‘ the idea of deciding questions of national policy by 
reference to the electors can hardly be traced before 1640; and 
the Parliamentary debates on monopolies at the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign were apparently the earliest occasion on which 
proceedings in the House of Commons evoked any popular 
agitation,”’ when Cecil remarked with horror, “‘ Why, Parliament- 
matters are ordinarily talked of in the streets.” 


Professor Pollard emphasizes again and again the elasticity of 
our Parliamentary constitution, which has grown naturally 
through the ages and will continue to grow. He devotes a 
valuable chapter to Montesquieu’s mistaken belief in ‘‘ The 
Separation of Powers’ between executive, legislature, and judi- 
cature as the bases of our constitution—a belief which the framers 
of the American Constitution took for granted and applied 
whole-heartedly. The world has paid a heavy price for the 
separation of powers, in regard to treaty-making, between 
President Wilson and the Senate, whereas under our 
constitution no such painful deadlock could have arisen. The 
sovereignty of Parliament has enabled crisis after crisis to be 
surmounted with comparative ease. Professor Pollard points 
out that a Grand Inquest of the Nation must be superior to any 
sectional or group representations, such as the Syndicalists 
dream of. Indeed, the whole development of Parliament has 
been away from the “liberties’’—or privileged bodies and 
districts—and guilds of the middle ages towards a national 
assembly in which the common needs of the people as a whole 
are considered and the rivalries and interests of different classes 
are adjusted. “It is only by contact with wider issues that the 
political sense of groups and individuals is quickened, and the 
greater the emphasis on the particular, the feebler the perception 
of the general. La petite politique, c’est Vennemi de la grande.” 
Professor Pollard does not fear to envisage the problems of the 
future, and devotes his closing chapter to suggestions for an 
Imperial Second Chamber, representing all the parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. It is a fine ideal, although 
the immediate difficulties may seem great. Professor Pollard’s 
excellent book deserves attentive reading. When we see that 





Parliament has become the embodiment of the nation by a 
natural process rather than through the initiative of this or that 
reformer, we shall realize how mistaken are those who thin¥ 
that the days of Parliament are numbered. 





FICTION. 





. BACK TO LIFE.* 

Descensus Averni facilis . . . sed revocaregradum. i « « 
Hoc est opus, hic labor.” How easy was the entry into war—a 
war of self-defence in which every thinking person knew that 
this country was fighting for bare life! With what enthusiasm 
did the nation as one solid unit press forward for service! With 
what beating hearts did we hear the footsteps of our brotherg 
from overseas hurrying to take their share in facing the common 
danger! But now—after four years of sheer destruction, and 
two of the aftermath of war—how tedious and how anxious is 
the process of reconstruction! We question our past in agony 
lest remorse should seize us for this or that occasion when the 
counter-stroke to the enemy’s designs might possibly have been 
struck with too much force, or for that day when, stung to 
madness by his frightfulness, we went a hairbreadth further 
than was strictly necessary in carrying out the lex talionis. 

Sir Philip Gibbs’ book—ywhich, though fiction, is not, strictly 
speaking, a novel—is full of such searchings of heart. And yet 
he himself in the first of the three sections of which the volume 
consists gives us convincing proof that Germany had no right 
to the chivalrous treatment accorded to a beaten but generous 
foe. Lille, in the wild frenzy of the deliverance of 1918, with 
her four years’ tragedy fresh upon her lips, was not a sight to 
suggest the forgiveness of those who caused her martyrdom. The 
author gives us the story of the boy, Edouard Chéri—almost a 
child, so delicate, ‘‘ catching cold so easily,” as his mother says 
piteously, and yet in 1916 callously drafted off to dig trenches 
behind the lines under fire from his own countrymen. No 
word comes from him for two years. He returns after the 
Armistice, “ haggard, with high cheek-bones prominent through 
his white, tightly-drawn skin, and his eyes were sunk in deep 
sockets. His hair was in a wild mop of black, disordered locks, 
He stood there, with tears streaming from his eyes, and the 
only words he said were :— 

“*Maman! O maman, maman!’” 

But not all his mother’s care could save him—the strain had 
come when he was too young to support it, and he came back 
only to die. Again, there is the terrible episode of the girl who 
rather than starve yields to her German masters, and thus puts 
herself beyond the pale, so that no deliverance can help her. 
The hubbub of enthusiasm in the liberated town, with its amazing 
contrasts of force and tragedy, is given with vivid detail which, 
in spite of, or, more probably, because of its confused mass, 
brings fully home to the reader the bewilderments of that 
amazing time. 

It is in the latter part of the book when he is dealing with 
the inevitable reaction that Sir Philip Gibbs’ standpoint renders 
his work a little out of focus. In spite of its many limitations 
it is impossible to accept his account of the Peace Conference’ 
especially with regard to the réle enacted by President Wilson, 
These are matters too high to be discussed as fiction, yet 
we can all meet on common ground in the aspirations of the 
little American doctor with regard to a possible substitute for 
the stillborn League of Nations :— 

* * Doctor,’ I said, ‘ there is still hope in the League of Nations, 
We must all back that.’ He shook his head. ‘ The spirit has 
gono out of it. It was born without a soul. I believe now that 
the future welfare of the world depends upon a change of heart 
among the peoples, inspired by individuals in all nations who 
will work for good and give a call to humanity, indifferent to 
statesmen, treaties, and Governments.’ ‘The International 
League of Goodwill ?’ He nodded and smiled. ‘Something 
like that.’ ” 

It must be confessed that the account given in the later 
chapters of the marriage of Wickham Brand, a British officer, 
to the daughter of the German family with whom he is billeted 
while in Cologne tries the reader’s complaisance rather hard. 
Although, of course, Elsa, the unfortunate girl, was not to 
blame for the faults of her country, it would be difficult for 
English people still reeling from the shock of all they had gong 
through to receive her as one of themselves. It is, indeed, 
impossible to accept Germany on the old terms of friendshiy 
till she has not only professed herself repentant, but given proof 
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of a change of heart. The German professors, who should be 
the most sympathetically humane of their nation, issued a 
manifesto at the beginning of the war accepting their full share 
of their country’s responsibility. No one could censure them 
for doing this, but, on the other hand, as they issued no mani- 
festo reprobating the frightfulness which Germany committed, 
they must take their share of the blame attached to her misdeeds. 
Those who have not come under the personal fascination of 
delightful and cultivated Germans must be pardoned if they 
cannot as yet forget the use of poison gas or the sinking of 
hospital ships—both horrors of war to which the Germans had 
solemnly promised not to resort. When an English girl 
calmly admits that her ordinary Red Cross service included 
being torpedoed while on duty it is difficult to feel that she 
has only been subjected to one of the inevitable dangers of war. 
There is no need to labour the point. Even France, it is to be 
hoped, will show mercy and not justice, deep as are the wrongs 
which she has to forgive. For ourselves, we must have some 
assurance that Germany will carry out her obligations as to 
disarmament, and that we shall not once more become her 
dupes, lulled into a false security by her assurances of friendship. 

We shall all be in sympathy with the account of the feeding of 
the children of Vienna. Happily, more than this was attempted, 
for a certain number of the children actually came over here to be 
cared for by their former enemies. Let us hope that the economic 
conditions which at the moment are so threatening to the 
nation will enable us to continue in this work of mercy. 





ReapaB_e Novers.—The Golden Bird. By Dorothy Easton. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—A series of clever sketches which 
occasionally contain enough plot and are of sufficient length 
to be called short stories. The writing is, as Mr. John 
Galsworthy says in his preface, distinguished and sensitive. A 
book very well worth writing and, what is more, worth reading 
afterwards. Mare Nostrum. By V. Blasco Ibanez. (Constable. 
9s. net.)—Ibanez might be described as a Latin Conrad. His 
latest novel is a story of the sea, a romance in the widest sense of 
the word, and in style and moral outlook it is typically Spanish. 
—Imprudence. By E. F. Mills Young. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 8s. 6d.)—T'he Dominant Race and some other South African 
stories by the same author are more interesting than this novel, 
which deals with the unattractive existence of a middle class 
family during the War. Ditte Girl Alive. M. A. Nexo. 
(Heinemann. 9s.)—A translation from the Danish.—An 
unpleasant story that follows that Scandinavian tradition of 
gloom. A depressing study of the sordid lives of Danish 
peasants who live and die in squalor. The translation seems 
adequate. 











POETS AND POETRY. 


THE POMPS OF HISTORY.* 
Srxce his visit to this country the British public is probably 
more familiar with the work of Mr. Vachel Lindsay than with 
that of any other American poet. Nor, in a fashion, is their 
greater awareness in his case unjust, for of most of the other 
American poets we might echo Gilbert’s rhyme :— 
“For he might have been a Russian, 

A French, a Turk, a Prussian, 

Or an Italian.” 
That is to say, unlike Mr. Vachel Lindsay, they have the merits 
and demerits of cosmopolitanism. 

An American correspondent has sent us four books of American 
poetry which are not published in this country; a fifth, Miss 
Amy Lowell’s Can Grande’s Castle, has been printed here by 
one of the most enterprising of the publishers of poetry, Mr. 
Basil Blackwell, of Oxford. Can Grande’s Castle is a very remark- 
able achievement. In an elaborate preface Miss Lowell explains 
the technical theory on which it is written. In substance, the 
book consists of a series of historical vignettes. The first is of 
Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson; this includes impressions 
both of the revolution in Naples and of the battles of Aboukir 
Bay and Trafalgar. The second relates to the opening up of 
Western trade with Japan by Commodore Perry in the paddle- 
wheel steam frigate ‘ Mississippi,’ of the United States Navy. 
The third, which she calls “‘ Hedge Island,” is a coaching episode, 
an impression of England during the Napoleonic wars and a 
“Going down with Victory ” set piece. The fourth is the story 
of the Bronze Horses of St. Mark, from the time they stood on 
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the Arch of Nero and watched the triumph of Titus to the da 

: y of 
their removal from the sphere of German bombs in 1916. This 
sounds a sufficiently scholarly, almost a priggish, programme, 
but the book is one of those pieces of work which are so full of 
life and vitality that, like life itself, they can be regarded 

: g from 

almost any angle. Can Grande’s Castle would be a capital book 
in which to cram fora history examination, or in which to study 
English prose rhythms and some of the more modern sorts of 
rhymed and blank vers libre. It is also what we believe ig 
technically called a study in group ethics. Probably, however 
It will, at any rate at first perusal, be regarde by the reader 
chiefly as an intoxicant, in this respect rivalling those most 
electric and sonorous pieces of literature the Dream Fugues 
of De Quincey, which indeed they very much resemble. “ Plug 
¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.”” Miss Lowell’s new “ poly- 
phonic prose,” though her approach through verse rather 
than through prose and her modern point of view have 
stamped it with a difference, is yet own brother to the lyrical 
passages in The Opium Eater. We have specially in mind ap 
account of the dream in which is the passage (we quote from 
memory): ‘‘ Then like a chorus the passion deepened. Some 
greater issue was at stake, some mightier cause than ever 
before the Sword had pleaded or the Trumpet had proclaimed,” 
Miss Lowell’s work will bear the comparison, for though De 
Quincey is often her equal in inspiration, De Quincey had 
little but inspiration. The opium-eater had not energy left 
either for the sustained patterns or the metaphysics of the 
American. 

One of the best examples of her thought, as apart from her 
form, are her oblique descriptions—poetical because they are too 
fantastic ever to become schoolmasterish, of the effects of the 
opening-up of the trade with Japan upon our own western 
civilization. We guarantee that the passage makes capital 
good sense. 

“The Commodore writes in his cabin. Writes an account of 
what he has done. The sands of centuries run fast, one slides, 
and another, each falling into a smother of dust. A locomotive 
in pay for a Whistler; telegraph wires buying a revolution; 
weights and measures and Audubon’s birds in exchange for fear, 
Yellow monkey-men leaping out of Pandora’s box, shaking the 
rocks of the Western coastline. Golden California bartering 
panic for prints. The dressing-gowns of a continent won at the 
cost of security. Artists and philosophers lost in the hour-glass 
sand pouring through an open Gate.” 


The reader must also be given a sample of her powers of 
description. Shall it be the account of the Carnival in decadent 


Venice ? 
** Masks and balls begun at midnight, 
Burning ever to midday.” 


Shall it be of the great “silver-white thunderheads ” rising up 
over the rim of the sea off Aboukir Bay—Nelson going to 
fight the French? Or shall it be the legionaries marching 
into Rome in the triumph of Titus ? It is impossible to choose, 
but the book opens at the Roman incident, and we accept the 
omen :— 


““ Morning in Rome; and the whole city foams out to meet it, 
seething, simmering, surging, seeping. All between the Janiculum 
and the Palatine is undulating with people. Scarlet, violet, and 

urple togas pattern the mass of black and brown. What 
is that sound ? The marble city shivers to the treading of feet. 
Cesar’s legions marching, foot—foot—hundreds, thousands of 
feet. They beat the ground, rounding each step double. Com- 
ing—coming—cohort after cohort, with brazen trumpets mark- 
ing the time. One—two—one—two—laurel-crowned each one 
of you, cactus-fibred, harsh as sand grinding the rocks of a tree- 
less land, rough and salt as a Dead Sea wind, only the fallen are 
left behind. Blood-red plumes, jarring to the footfalls; they 
have passed through the gate, they are in the walls of the mother 
city, of marble Rome. Their tunics are purple embroidered 
with gold, their armour clanks as they walk, the cold steel of 
their swords is chill in the sun, each is a hero, one by one, endless 
companies, the soldiers come. Back to Rome with a victor’s 
spoils, with a victor’s wreath on every head, and Judah broken 
is dead,dead! ‘Jo triumphe!’ Theshout knocks and breaks upon 
the spears of the legionaries. The God of the Jews is overborne, 
He has failed his people. Slowly they come, the symbols 
of a beaten religion: the Golden Table for the Shew-Bread, the 
Silver Trumpets that sounded the Jubilee, the Seven-Branched 
Candlestick, the very Tables of the Law which Moses brought 
down from Mount Sinai. Can Jupiter conquer these ? Slowly 
they pass, glinting in the sunlight, staring in the light of day, 
mocked and exhibited. Lord God of Hosts, fall upon these 
people, send your thunders upon them, hurl the lightnings of 
your wrath against this multitude, raze their marble city so that 
not one stone remain standing. But the sun shines unclouded, 
and the holy vessels onward through the Campus Martius, 
through the Circus Flaminius, up the Via Sacra to the Capitol. 


Then the refrain of the whole poem is repeated, a refrain that 
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sounds through the din of the chariot-races of Constantinople ; 
through the tinkling of the Carnival in Venice, through the 
tramp of Napoleon’s armies of Italy. 

“ The bronze horses look into the brilliant sky, they trot slowly 
without moving, they advance slowly, one foot raised. There 
is always another step—one, and another. How many does not 
matter, so that each is taken.” 

The passage we have quoted is surely an extraordinary 
tour de force, but it is a tour de force of which, in a hundred 
variations, Miss Lowell seems endlessly capable. The passages 
about Venice are as distinguished and appropriate as those 
which bring Rome before us :— 

“ Beautiful, faded city. The sea wind has dimmed your 
Oriental extravagance to an iris of rose, and ambor, and lilac. 
. . « A tabernacle set in glass, an ivory ornament resting 
upon @ table of polished steel. It is the surface of the sea, 
spangled, crinkled, enginc-turned to whorls of blue and silver, 
ridged in waves of flower-green and gold.” 

Has the reader noticed the interesting effect of the rhymes 
in the long passage we have quoted ? Miss Lowell says in her 
preface that she is not yet satisfied that their printing as ordinary 
prose is satisfactory ; in this we entirely agree with her. The 
effect is extremely puzzling if an attempt is made to read the 
passages aloud, which is, of course, the proper way to appreciate 
this type of bravura work. 

Miss Lowell is immensely to be congratulated upon a book 
which is not only in itself a very fine piece of writing, but which 
once more vindicates Clio’s right to be numbered among the 
Muses, 





AmericaN Portry Wortry or ConsIpERATION.—Body and 
Raiment. By Eunice Tietjens. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf.) 
—Mrs. Tietjens has not in this book achieved the high 
standard she set herself in her first book, the remarkable Profiles 
from China, which we noticed at length last spring. A new 
poem from her pen appears in another column. Wilder- 
ness Songs. By Grace Hazard Conkling. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co.)—Wilderness Songs contains, besides some 
attractive, if rather mild, Nature poems, a really beautiful poem 
to a child entitled ‘“‘ With Hilda in the Wood.” Mountain 
Interval. By Robert Frost. (New York: Same publishers. 
$1.25.)—Mr. Robert Frost is a writer of great accomplishment, 
and this volume contains a number of poems of refined and 
beautiful workmanship. If space allows, we hope to return to 
this volume at a later date-——-Flame and Shadow. By Sara 
Teasdale. (New York: The Macmillan Co.)—The appearance 
of this book has been hailed as one of the literary events 
of the autumn season in America. To the present writer it 
seems sound rather than remarkable. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
— oo 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
Tuts year there is a delightful light-heartedness about the story- 
books, and one feels that the clouds of the last six years have 
opened to let more rays of sunshine fall on our nurseries. Not 
that the war-time children’s books were gloomy, but one felt 
that their authors were being forcedly cheerful instead of 
spontaneously so, as they evidently are just now. 

Hum Esquire’ is an unpretentious-looking little book, but 
its plain covers hide a really amusing story. The gentleman of 
the title is the last of the Imps and turns everything upside down 
in a most ingenious manner. He is full of fun and good inten- 
tions, but his zeal makes him “ overdo things,” Lady Acland 
tells us. The father of the family in which he takes up his 
abode is a professor “much interested in enchantments and 





* (1) Hum Esquire. By Alice 8. Acland. London Sidgwick and Jackson. 
{4s. 6d. net.) (2) The Gingerbread House. By Catherine Mais. Illus- 
trated by Helen Jacobs. London: Harrap. [5s. net.}——(3) The Moving 
Tlouse. By P. B. Mackic (Mrs. H. Cavendish). Music by Ch. O. Bassett. 
Illustrated by H. E. Smith. London: Harrap. [5s. net.}—~+(4) The 
City Curious. By Jean de Bosschére. Illustrated by the Author and retold 
in English by F. Tennyson Jesse. London: Heinemann. ([10s. 6d. net.] 
—+(5) The Land of the Ever Young. Vay Rosamond Langbridge. Mlustrated 
byF.D. Bedford. London:8.P.C.K. [12s. 6d. net.|}——<{@) Belty and Bobtail at 
Pine-Tree Farm. By Lilian Gask. Illustrated by Helen Jacobs. London: 
Harrap. -. net.}-——(7) Shoes. ty . Bentham. Illustrated and 
decorated by Hilda T. Miller. London: [5s. net.]}——{8) The 
Mysterious Tramp. Dy V.C. Barclay. London: (C. Arthur Pearson. ([2s. 6d. 
net.J——(9) That Curly Headed Roque. Written and illustrated by Lillan 
Cheesman. London: Jarrold. {63. net.}——(l0) The Password to Fairy Land, 
By Elizabeth Southwart, with drawings by Florence M. Anderson. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. [15s. net.}——(11) T'he Gnome's Treasure, The Riddie of the 
Wood, The Land of Nursery Rhymes, and The River of Dreams. All by Alice and 
Clarence Ponting. With 8 Photographic Illustrations by A. Ponting. London: 











J. 4 


Duckworth. 


Mills and Boon. [2s. 6d. net each.}——(12) Vhe Parablee. Illustrated by H. J. 
Ford. London: 8.P.C.K. [4s. 6d. net.]}——(13) Sketches of English Church 
History. By Elizabeth Grierson. London: S8.P.C.K. [4s. net.) 





old spells and things of that kind.” Matters come to a pretty 
pass when Hum lets loose a ficod on the country-side by way of 
watering his friend’s garden, puts soap in the kitchen pots and 
pans and even into the children’s jam, collects all the pigs of 
the neighbourhood into Mr. Cheffers’s garden, and does a hundred 
and one dangerous and inconvenient things in the funniest ways 
imaginable. The professor was convinced that all the queer 
things that happened were the work of an imp and took them 
in the utmost good part, even when he sprained his ankle and 
hurt his elbow because Hum had covered the door-step with 
soap, and so turned it into a trap for everybody who 
left the house. Mr. Cheffers cast spells in the most approved 
manner, but with no result. The climax was reached when the 
family went to London for a few days. Hum, hearing of their 
plans, added a postscript to Mrs. Cheffers’s letter to the hotel 
ordering rooms, saying, “‘ The children are very fond of ices, and 
will you please see that there are plenty of animals in their bed- 
room for them to play with?” Not content with this, he tele- 
phoned to the manager ordering bands to play cheerful music, 
and decorations of water-lilies in tubs, besides sumptuous meals, 
Then he arranged that Mr. Jamrack should bring a fine collection 
of animals to entertain the Cheffers family on their arrival at 
Paddington. And so the fun and the complications grow, and 
poor Mr. and Mrs. Chefiers get more and more puzzled and 
uneasy, while the children revel in ices and enjoy the cheerful 
music, and the kittens, and other delights, that Hum has thought- 
fully provided for them. The déno#ment is well worked out, and 
eventually Hum escapes from the enchantment which com- 
pelled him to make a muddle of his best intentions. He even- 
tually turns into a sort of super-garden boy and lives happily 
with the now tranquillized Cheffers family. 

The Gingerbread House? is a delightfully romantic story of 
children and grown-up people. The scene is laid in an English 
country house of the present day, and though there is an echo 
of the war, the children are inspired rather than saddened by it. 
Ten-year-old Peter is the hero of the story, and he and his little 
sister Anne are very attractive children who help to smooth 
the course of true love for several other characters in the book. 
Indeed, Peter is one of the nicest little boys we have met for a 
long time, and we heartily recommend our readers to make friends 
with him. Miss Helen Jacobs’ full-page coloured pictures are 
very good, and really illustrate the story. We particularly like 
the frantispiece showing the two children sitting on the floor in 
their nursery. 

In The Moving House*® Miss Mackie waves her magic wand and 
we are transported into fairy land, there to consort with the 
Little People and to watch the gradual development of Buss, the 
faun, into a mortal poet. This can only be achieved by tears, 
but, luckily, they are not tears of sorrow, for he siys that he 
only weeps for joy at winning the love of Lottie, the morta] 
girl. The story is well told, and the many characters are cloverly 
drawn. Besides a merry company of fairies and their attendant 
animals,such as a rat and a rabbit, there are the peasants of a 
woodland village, and Great Uncle Nat, a wicked old piratical 
sea captain, who turns Lottie out of her little house on Mid- 
summer Eve. While she is having fairy adventures, he passes 
a lurid time in the compamy of the ghost of his own conscience 
and those of three cabin boys whom he had sent to Davy Jones’g 
locker. There are also two horrid old women called Chit and 
Chat, the impersonifications of ill-natured gossip. With all 
these people there is no lack of incident, and we can assure 
the possessors of this story-book that they will enjoy themselves 
very much when they read it. The faun’s pipings and the song 
of the Ancient Crow are well set to music by Mr. Charles OJm- 
stead Bassett. The book has a coloured frontispiece and some 
black-and-white illustrations by Mr. Horace Smith. 

The old fairy tale idea of. a house made of sweetmeats is 
developed in The City Curious* into a country, full not only of 
appetizing things like chocolate castles, but of inhabitants 
composed of cake and pastry and such-like delicacies. The 
hero and heroine are mortals, “‘ made of suet,” as a cakey person 
contemptuously remarks. Setting out from home on a quest 
for three little girls, “ fine, sweet, pink, and good,” they found 
themselves at last in this curious city of animated food. ‘There 
they met with some difficulties and even dangers ; but with 
plenty of good luck and good management they escaped from 
their enemies, rescued the girls and their father from this 
somewhat sticky country, and wound up all their affairs at a 
successful and “unforgettable” picnic. The title page says 
that M. Jean de Bosschére’s story has been retold in Englisl 
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by F. Tennyson Jesse, and very well the work has been done. 
The Belgian turns of thought and imagery have been kept, but 
not at the expense of good English, as is sometimes the case 
fn a translation. People who remember M. de Bosschére’s 
delightful Christmas Tales of Flanders will be delighted to sce 
some more of his work. It is difficult to choose an illustration 
for special praise, but we must draw our readers’ attention to 
the picture of the hen who not only lays plenty of eggs in a 
oval-scuttle, but cooks them as well. Housekeeping details are 
entered into with zest in this story, and now that we are all 
doing our cooking and housework, or expect to be doing it, 
to-morrow or next day, there is a poignant interest in such 
things as sugar plates that are eaten for dessert instead of 
being washed. Our author tells us that singing and dancing 
in the kitchen produces nice things to eat, and we might well 
lay this to heart as an allegory for these hardworking times. 

The Land of the Ever Young® is a fantastic story of a little 
boy left in charge of an aunt during his mother’s absence in 
India. The aunt was microbe mad, and the children called 
Dermot “ the antiseptic boy.” The chapters that tell us of his 
nursery life in London, and of an All Halloween party, are full of 
amusing details, but when we come to Dermot’s illness and his 
feverish dreams, the thread of interest is spun out rather long 
and thin. The characters are mostly Irish, and are supposed 
to be very charming in consequence, for the author follows our 
curious English habit of assuming, at any rate for the purpose 
of a story or a joke, that the Irish are a harmless, pleasant set 
of people with particularly ‘ good hearts.” 

Betty and Bobtail at Pine-Tree Farm’ is another of Miss Lilian 
Gask’s excellent books about animals and children. She here 
tells us of the wild as well as the tame creatures on a farm, 
and has many amusing and interesting things to say about their 
queer and clever ways. Betty is an engaging child, and her 
story, with its appropriate ending, is prettily told. We are glad 
to see some more of Miss Helen Jacobs’s charming illustrations. 

Shoes’ is a story of a little girl whose wish to be somebody else 
was granied by the fairies, and her rather sedate adventures 
will no doubt please seriously minded children. Miss H. T. 
Miller’s illustrations are pretty, and she has tamed the three- 
colour process into quiet tones. 

The Mysterious Tram;* is a sequel to Danny the Detective, in 
which this resourceful scout again takes the leading part. It is 
a really thrilling little story of the machinations of a gang of 
forgers and gipsies, and the plot is well worked out. It is called 
‘A Story for Wolf Cubs,” and tells of the formation of a “six ”’ 
out of very rough material and of the rapid improvement of 
these very disagreeable little boys. Though Wolf Cubs may 
appreciate the book more than other people, we feel sure that 
all children will follow the adventurers with bated breath. 
The illustrations are, unfortunately, somewhat primitive. 

Here is another very charming Peter book. That Curly Headed 
Rogue® is a most engaging child, but his excitable spirits and 
warm heart keep him and his adoring family in such an atmo- 
sphere of emotional high pressure that they must have found 
life very fatiguing. He has scarcely been saved from drowning 
in the bathroom when he has a desperate encounter with an 
old gardener over a gooseberry net, to be followed by such 
adventures as salting the cake mixture for a tea-party, spoiling 
@ picture his artist father had just finished, and nearly breaking 
his neck and quite shattering his people’s nerves by an expedition 
on to the roof. This bald catalogue gives no idea of the state 
of agitation into which everybody, including the reader, is 
worked up by Miss Lilian Cheesman, but to make amends she 
introduces us to some delightful people and brings Peter safely 
through al! his mischievous deeds. 

The Password to Fairy Land” is an imposing-looking volume, 
full of charmingly fanciful black-and-white illustrations by Miss 
Florence Mary Anderson, but the coloured pictures by the same 
artist are very bad examples of the process that we so often find 
fault with. The story, which is not particularly interesting, 
is concerned with the wanderings of a little girl and a mule who 
have long conversations with very telkative fairies. 

The Gnome’s Treasure™ is the first of a series of four little 
books with brightly coloured covers, telling of the adventures of 
George and his friendly gnome. We find them again in The 


Riddle of the Wood, Tie Land of Nursery Rhymes, and The River 
of Dreams. They are often joined by a nice, sensible little girl 
called Dorothy, and when difficulties seem to be getting too 
much for the children a fairy godmother always appears at the 





critical moment. The little books are illustrated with photo- 
graphs of beautiful woodland glades. 

The Parables." Mr. Ford’s illustrations are less conventional 
than pictures of this sort too often are; and will probably 
interest the children for whom they are intended. “The text 
1s that of the Authorized Version,” we are told, “ but a familiar 
word is occasionally substituted for an unfamiliar one,” and js 
explained in simple introductory notes. The print is large and 
clear. 

These Sketches of English Church History® are well written, and 
the book is more interesting than the cover-title would lead one 
to suppose. Miss Grierson has something to tell us of many 
famous people and events from the time of Queen Bertha and 
the coming of St. Augustine down to Sir Christopher Wren and 
the building of St. Paul’s Cathedral. She also gives us a number 
of black-and-white illustrations. 








SOME BOOKS OF 


ooo 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


THE WEEK, 


Tas Dzcamper Montuiius.—The Nineteenth Century opens 
with a thoughtful article by Lord Ernle on “ The Revolt of 
Youth ’—a “revolt” which he does not take too seriously. 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson commends “ The Aristocratic Principle,” 
that “the well-being of the many can be secured by the self- 
sacrifice of the few,” and that the few should come forward, 
Sir John Jordan has an illuminating article on “‘ Some Chinese 
I have Known,” including Yuan Shi Kai and Li Hung Chang. 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore writes well on “‘ Egypt and the Milner Pro- 
posals”?; he urges that the rights of the peasantry, the vast 
majority, should be safeguarded, but will this be possible if we 
abdicate our position in Egypt? A most instructive account 
of the Bolshevik despotism at Baku is given by Dr. Henry 
Spoer, who.spent many months there as the agent of the American 
Relief Commission, and who, incidentally, saved the life of our 
Vice-Consul more than once. Dr. Spoer speaks of “‘ The Disease 
of Bolshevism,” and shows, by many examples of utterly irra- 
tional conduct, that it is a mental disease. Thus all the schools 
in Baku were closed ; “all could not be taught, therefore none 
Should be privileged.” “To rebuild you must first destroy” 
was the crazy doctrine which the Bolsheviks applied in every 
direction, with the result that all suffered. The * bourgeois” 
were robbed of their all, but the workmen were deprived of their 
employment. Even the children were infected with the disease. 
Dr. Spoer clothed and fed an orphan child for a year; when he 
asked the boy to help in the kitchen one morning, the boy ran 
off to the Labour Union to complain that he had not been paid 
for his work. A doctor was ordered by his hospital attendants 
to sweep the wards; he obeyed, but when the time came for 
the day’s operations he handed his instruments to the new 
masters, saying, ‘“‘ As I am now sweeper, you are of course the 
doctors!” Dr. Spoer laments the utter demoralization which 
the Bolshevik mania has brought about in Russia; the strange 
thing is that Bolshevism should find a few admirers in 
sober Western countries. Miss Emily Hickey has a good 
article on “‘ The Making of English Blank Verse,” Mr. J. 0. 
Tarver writes on T. E. Brown of Clifton, and Mr. Sichel 
discusses ‘**The Humour of Lord Byron.” Bishop Merce: 
replies to Dr. Inge in “The Weak Case of the Pessimists.” 
Sir Frederick Chance gives a useful account of * Public-House 
Reform at Carlisle”; the facts speak for themselves.—— 
In the Fortnightly Sir Thomas Barclay writes on “ France’s 
Dilemma : the Way Out,” pleading for reconciliation in Europe. 
Sir Malcolm Meliwraith discusses “ ‘The Egyptian Situation ” ; 
he questions whether other Powers will consent to the abolition 
of the Capitulations if British control is to disappear and foreigners 
are to be tried by native courts of very doubtful standing. 
Mr. Archibald Hurd has an article on “‘ Naval Supremacy: 
Great Britain or the United States,” showing that by 1924 the 
American Navy will surpass ours in size at any rate. Yet it 
would be sheer madness for the English-speaking peoples to 
build battleships against one another. ‘ Politicus ’’ illustrates by 
statistics ‘‘ The Economic Predominance of the United States.” 
Major Battine’s article on “ The Wars of the Bolsheviks” is a 
useful reminder that the Russian wars differ widely from the 
great war from which we have just emerged. Major Battine 
does not believe that the Bolshevik armies, who are forced to 
serve, could do anything against “a serious army.” Mr. John 
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Drinkwater has unearthed a forgotten seventeenth-century 
poet, John Collop, M.D., and prints some good selections from 
his Poesis Rediviva, published in 1656. Miss Gwen John per- 
forms a similar service for “ Ephelia,” otherwise Miss Joan 
Philips, who published her Female Poems on Several Occasions 
in 1679. The Contemporary Review has a valuable article by 
Sir Hugh Bell on “High Prices: their Cause and Effect.” He 
shows that, contrary to the common belief, the average railway 
worker is still more highly paid than the average miner—the 
railwayman receiving £257 a year and the miner £219 13s. 
The wages bill of the North-Eastern Railway is four times as 
large as it was in 1912; the miners’ wages have been trebled. 
Other trades have apparently profited to the same degree. Sir 
Hugh Bell’s point is that these enormous increases can only be 
maintained by greater produetion and greater thrift, on the 
part of both Government and people, otherwise there will be 
nothing left in the shape of capital for maintaining and 
improving the machinery of industry. Sir Hugh Bell does well 
to repeat these fundamental truths, which the Labour leaders 
continue to ignore. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe writes from New York 
on “ The Republican Triumph.” Mr. J. D. Bourchier commends 
Mr. Alexander Stambolisky, the Bulgarian peasant Premier, 
as a friend of the Allies. Mr. Dawbarn discusses the work of 
“Lord Buxton in South Africa.” Mr. Edward Storer explains 
in a useful article the present attitude of ‘‘ Capital and Labour 
in Italy,” pointing out that the nature of the ‘“ control” or 
“supervision” which the workmen are to exercise in the 
factories under Signor Giolitti’s scheme is still undefined and 
that a reasonable compromise may yet be found. 
In the National Review the Duke of Northumberland prints 
a striking lecture on ‘“‘ European Wars and their Lessons ”’— 
lessons which, he thinks, were ignored or misinterpreted in the 
Jate war. He condemns the Eastern “ side-shows ” unsparingly 
and without due consideration of the political and naval problems 
involved. “Our safety depends, and has always depended, 
on an effective alliance with those nations whose security is 
vital to our own.” The peace of Europe depends upon us; 
“are we going to turn from this ideal of national duty to follow 
the will-o’-the-wisp of internationalism ?” Mr. James Edmond, 
the former editor of the Sydney Bulletin, has an ironical article, 
“Ts Ireland Important?” He hints that we exaggerate the 
Irish problem, and that Ireland would suffer far more by 
secession than we should. He describes the extravagant financial 
methods of Irish politicians in Australia, and declares that 
Australians would be glad if they could treat these troublesome 
Irishmen as aliens. Mr. J. O. P. Bland, in “ Shanghai Revisited,” 
suggests that China has not changed as some of its young people, 
educated under foreign influences, are inclined to think. Mrs. 
Rettie describes ‘‘ The South American Effort ’’—the effort, 
that is, of the British residents in South and Central America 
who, to the number of 12,900, came home to fight for their 
country. Mr. Maxse’s “ Sidelights of the Great War,” suggested 
by Colonel Repington’s diary, is lively reading. Blackwood s 
contains an excellent article by Mr. W. B. Harris on “ The 
‘Good Old Days’ in Morocco,” which reminds us of the abomin- 
able tyranny and corruption from which the Moors have been 
freed by the French. Mr. Harris recalls a visit that he paid to 
a Berber chief twenty years ago. His hosts persuaded him to 
delay his departure from day to day; he found out at last 
that they valued his presence because it meant a truce in an 
interminable tribal feud. Morocco is now at last enjoying law, 
order, and peace. “A Study in Green,” by “Saltire,” is a 
narrative of an Irish police officer’s daily experiences in these 
troubled times. Sir Spencer Ewart relates, from a manuscript 
memoir preserved in his family, the career of ‘‘ Colonel Edward 
Hamilton, of the Honourable East India Company’s Service.” 
Hamilton was with that remarkable man, Major Hector Munro, at 
the victory of Buxar, in 1764—a victory which might have been 
as famous as Plassey had the conquerors instituted a relentless 
pursuit of the Mogul’s forces instead of halting to secure the 
plunder of his camp. 











The Round Table (Macmillan, 5s. net) becomes more and more 
indispensable to the serious student of politics, and we are glad 
to know that it is gaining new readers in the United States as 
well as in Great Britain and the Dominions. The December 
issue contains several noteworthy articles. ‘The British 
Commonwealth of Nations in 1921” is a cautious plea for some 
closer form of co-operation. An American contributor, writing 
on “The Passing of Woodrow Wilson,” assures us that “ the 





principle of the League still holds a fast grip on the majority 
of Americans,” if they can find a leader who believes in the 
League. There is a valuable article on ‘“ The International 
Financial Conference at Brussels and its Lessons”; it closes 
with an appeal to the Labour leaders to face the facts and 
recognize that strikes only make matters worse for all of us and 
that Europe cannot afford, for the present at least, to run the 
risks involved in the nationalization of industries which must 
mean still greater expenditure, more inflation of the currency, 
and a higher cost of living. Other articles deal with Egypt, 
the Japanese Alliance, Eastern Europe, and our domestic 
problems. Two native Indian correspondents send opposing 
estimates of the confused situation in India. The usual quar- 
terly letters from the Dominions are specially interesting at 
this time. 





We may call the attention of employers and others to the 
Journal of Industrial Welfare (9d. monthly), which is the organ 
of the Industrial Welfare Society, and shows, by practical 
examples, how much good can be done by taking thought for 
the health and comfort of the men and women employed in 
factories. The full report of a Lecture Conference for Welfare 
Supervisors, held at Balliol College in September last, is issued 
by the Society in a half-crown pamphlet, and deserves careful 
reading. 


We may mention the December issue of the Anglo. 
Ttalian Review for a charming article on ‘“ Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Italy,” by Mrs. Trevelyan, who recalls the writing 
of Eleanor in the Villa Barberini in the Alban Hills, and shows 
how Mrs. Ward’s belief in the natural affinity of British and 
Italian minds was steadily confirmed in her yearly visits to Italy. 


The Coming Revolution in Great Britain. By Gerald Gould. 
(Collins. 6s. net.)—Mr. Lansbury, in a preface, says that he 
and the author believe in “‘ the law of love.”” Mr. Gould pro- 
fesses to desire “a peaceful revolution ” in order to redistribute 
the national income “ by communal ownership and workers’ 
control.” ‘‘ We can, by illegitimate and violent means, resist 
the redistribution and have a bloody revolution. There is no 
third way.” He assumes as an axiom that the national income 
would be unaffected by the establishment of Communism, and 
that it would give about £8 a week to each family. What would 
the South Wales hewer think of £8 a week? But the Bolshevik 
experiment in Russia has shown, to all who are not wilfully 
blind, that the national income is rapidly diminished by Com. 
munism, and that, while the rich are ruined, the poor are poorer 
than before—always excepting the small and privileged caste 
of Communists. Mr. Gould’s special pleading for “‘ direct 
action’’ does not convince. If there are, as he says, seven 
million trade unionists, they can get whatever is possible by 
means of their Parliamentary votes. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Gould and his friends, most of the trade unionists do not vote 
for Labour candidates and do not want a Bolshevik dictatorship, 
We must confess to some surprise at finding that the assistant 
editor of the Daily Herald decries the honesty and veracity of 
the British Press. ‘ Within the present system, honesty is for 
most people an economic impossibility.” This is not true. 
Moreover, it does not lie with the Daily Herald, of all papers, to 
complain of untruthfulness in its contemporaries. Has Mr. 
Gould forgotten the story of the Bolshevik subsidies ? 


An Analysis of the Temperance (Scotland) Act, 1913. By 
Henry St. Clair Reid, assisted by James Walker. (Edinburgh : 
Hodge. 15s. net.)—This instructive book contains a brief 
sketch of the Scottish licensing law, an elaborate commentary 
on the Act, a review of Dominion legislation on local option, the 
text of the Act and the rules made under it. ‘The authors point 
out that New Zealand provides State purchase and control as 
an alternative to Prohibition. We imagine that many Scottish 
temperance reformers now regret that a similar alternative was 
not provided in the Act of 1913; the House of Lords at the 
time desired to give the electors the option of having Trust 
public-houses, but it was rudely rebuffed by the Government 
of the day. 


A Manual of the Public Benefactions of Andrew Carnegie, 
(Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.)— 
This remarkable book gives a summary account of the numerous 
institutions, great and small, which the late Mr. Carnegie founded, 
and a list of his benefactions. Although he was known to have 
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given vest sums, it will probably surprise most readers to learn 
the tho total amount of his gifts, during his lifetime, was 
288,743,360 dollars 65 cents—or, at the present rato of exchange, 
over £80,000,000. Hoe bequeathed nearly a million dollars to 
various institutions, and the residue of his estate to the Carnegie 
Corporation. It seems unnatural for a man to make so much 
money, but, unlike most of his fellow-millionaires, Mr. Carnegie 
spent his fortune, for the most part wisely, on public institutions 
which will continue to do good. For example, the richly 
endowed Carnegie Institution of Washington, for the promotion 
of research, has limitless potentialities of usefulness. 


British Secret Service during the Great War. By Nicholas 
Everitt. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.)—Mr. Everitt devotes about 
half of this book to an account of his adventures as a secret 
service agent in Scandinavia during the war. The othor half 
js mainly criticism of the Government for their inefficiency, 
especially in regard to the “sham blockade” and to inter- 
departmental jealousies. Mr. Everitt’s adventures are enter- 
taining, but the novelist always does this sort of thing better 
because he has no need for reticence and can bring the story to 
a dramatic climax, Mr. Everitt tantalizes us by leaving the 
story half-told. 


Seeing the Far Weet. By John T. Faris. (Lippincott. 
25s. net.}—This is an interesting and attractive book about 
the wild and grand scenery to be found in the Western States 
of America. It is well illustrated with photographs which show 
that Mr. Faris is not too enthusiastic in his descriptions. The 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, and Zion Canyon, Utah, for example, 
are profoundly impressive. Nature has worked on a large scale 
jn tho Rockies. Mr. Faris says a good deal about tho Federal 
and State reservations like Yellowstone Park and about the 
forests. Ho states that there are many thousands of miles of 
good motor-roads in the Far West, and that now roads are 
being made every year. In the interests of irrigation, as well as 
of tourists, the wild places a are becoming more and more accessible. 


Somo idea of the riches of Archbishop Parker’s library, be- 
queathed to Corpus Christi, Cambridge, in 1574, may be gathered 
from a (uide io an Exhibition of Historical Authorities which 
the librarian, Sir Geoffrey Butler, has compiled (Cambridge 
University Press, Is. net). He observes that fifteen of the 
forty-three chronicles of primary importance for the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries are preserved at Corpus, and eleven of 
these are either unique texts or the most authoritative. The 
earliest and best text of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the only 
copy known of Simeon of Durham, and the best text of Matthew 
Paris are among the twenty-four exhibits described. Sir 
Geoffrey Butler deals almost exclusively with the early MSS., 
but the Parker collection, of course, contains much historical 
material for the Reformation period. Like Pepys’s library at 
Magdalene, it has been most carefully preserved. 


** National Service” of British Merchant Seamen, 1914-1919. 
By Father Hopkins. (Routledge. 6s. net.)—Father Hopkins, 
of the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union, describes in this book the 
friendly relations between the union and the shipowners and the 
steps by which, during and since the war, the conditions of work 
on board ship have been improved. The Whitley Council, 
styled the National Maritime Board, is at work under a consti- 
tution adopted a year ago. Father Hopkins prints a number 
of interesting documents in his appendices. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 


Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The League of Nations Starts, An Outline by its Organisers. 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net.) The Voice of Jerusalem. By 
Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) The Life of Horace 
Benedict de Saussure. By Douglas W. Freshfield, with the 
collaboration of Henry F. Montagnier. (Arnold. 25s. net.) 
Life and Literature. By Lafcadio Hearn. Selected and Edited 














by John Erskine. (Heinemann. 25s. net.) Essays Specu- 
lative and Political. By the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.) Delphi. By Frederik Poul- 








sen. (Gyldendal. 

1216-1335. By G. 
Press. 30s. net.) 
Lord Askwith. 
én London. 


21s. net.) Ireland under the Normans, 

H. Orpen. Vols. IIL, IV. (Clarendon 
Industrial Problems and Disputes. By 
(Murray. 21s. net.)\——-The XVIJJth Century 





By E. Beresford Chancellor. (Batsford. 35s. net.) 





LIBERTY 
CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE 

SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Go., _itd., « Regent Street, London, and and Paris. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. 
LINEN 


In times of linen shortage and high prices 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 


from headquarters—where linen is made, 
I R E L A N D Write for List No. 40 P, 
LINEN Manufacturers, BEL FA ST P 











Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATB FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETU, 





Lasting Relief Sines Indigestion 


Messrs. Savory & Moore recommend Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges as a valuable remedy for Heartburn, Flatulence 
Acidity, &c., which may be relied upon, not merely to give 
temporary relief, but to bring permanent improvement in hoalth, 


TESTIMON Y.—“ Dr. Jonner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the only remedy that 
has given me lasting relief, and I think I have tried almost everything that has 
been advertised for Indigestion. I cannot tell you how much better I feel in 
every way since their use.’’"—Mrs. Vinalcombe, 12 Perbeck Road, Bournemouth, 

“ The first dose of your Absorbent Lozenges did me good, and I have now taken 


thom regularly for three weeks, with the happiest results. I am putting on flesh 
sud weight steadily, and every day I experience less difilculty in digestion, while 
I feel intinitely better in health than I have for years.”"—Eng. Co.—R.N. 

“Tam writing to express my thanks for the great benefit my wife has der ined 
from taking Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges; after years of suffering she 
better than sho has been for years, and ts in a fair way to being perman sie 
cured.” —W. Butler, Church Avenue, Cleat, Stourbridge. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :-— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to the King, 1434 New Lond Street, London. 


DR. JENNER’S 
ABSORBENT LOZENGES 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles tho natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing clso does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray's 
Inn Rd., Lendon, W.C. 1. 





If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 
WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE GCO., 


LTD. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS £24,459,031. 
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BOTH YOUR FAMILY AND 
YOUR BUSINESS 


can benefit by the protection offered by the Scottish 
Widows Fund. Life or Endowment Policies for 
yourself and wife; Educational Endowments for your 
children; a special policy for your business to extend 
credit, protect partners, and create a fund for emer- 


gencies. 
Pleass state requirements, when full particulars will 
be sent. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
Founded 1815. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 50 Millions. 
HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 


9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 28 Cornhill, E£.C, 3; 
(G, J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary.) 17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








REFORMED INNS. 





ASK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 166 Inns 
and Hotels managed by the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 73%) ot 6% Loan Stock. 
193 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 
Regent Street, W. I. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
pi will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 
Lond Street, during next week, cach sale commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :-— 

DECEMBER 6TH AND 7TH.—PRIMITIVE, EGYPTIAN, GREEK, AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH POTTERY. A collection 
(known as the “ Treasure Trove of Leyris”’) of Gallo-Reman Gold Ornaments, 
Silver Vases, €c., comprising the property of the late G. H. Vize, Esq., F.R.N.S., 
of A. H. Corble, Esq., &c. May be viewed four days prior. 

Illustrated catalogues, with 7 plates, price 5s. 

DECEMBER 7Ta—AT 3 O'CLOCK PRECISELY—A ROMAN STANDARD 
OF THE LX. LEGION, and a ROMAN GENERAL'S CAMP CHAIR found in 
Essex in 1827, and undoubtedly lost in the Revoit of Boadicea, a.p. 61, the 
property of Ernest John Seltman, Esq., Fellow of the Society of Antiquarics of 
France, &c. May be viewed ten days prior. 

Ulustrated catalogues, with 2 plates, price 1s. 

DECEMBER 7rH-10TH.—An extensive collection of Cld Master Drawings, 
comprising characteristic examples of the French, German, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Italian (particularly the Venetian) Schools, the property of a gentleman living 
in Italy. May be viewed two days prior. 

Illustrated catalogues, with 50 plates, price 5s. 

DECEMBER 9TH AND 10TH.—English Pottery and Porcelain, Continental 
lottery and Porcelain, Chinese Porcelain of the Kaug H’si Period, the property 
of Major Morris, 180 Gloucester Terrace, 8.W., of the late Edward ond, Esq., 
43 Thurlow Square, 8.W. (sold by order of the Executors), and of Lady O’Conor. 
May be viewed two days prior. 

Piain catalogues of each sale may be had. 





J}URNISHED HOUSE, January Ist to April 30th, 4 to 5 
reception rooms, 6 to 7 bedrooms, dressing-room, bath (h. and c.); 
electric light, 3 gas fires. South verandah overlooking private park. Rent 
8 guineas per week, including piate, wages excellent cook-housekeeper. Refer- 
ences required.—Write A. b. WEST, 4 Holly Terrace, Highgate, N. 6. 





JROFESSIONAL woman would receive PAYING GUEST 
at her house, “ Northwood,” half an hour from Marylebone.—Apply by 
letter, H NORTHHOUSE, Northwood. 


PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 
ARTNERSHIP offered in high-class LADIES’ SCHOOL 
in Surrey. History or Modera Language specialist preferred. Capital re- 
quired from £2,000 to £2,500.—For further particulars apply T3209, c.o. TRUMAN 
& KNIGHTLEY, LTD., School Transfcr Agents, 153 to 162 Oxterd Street, 
London, W. 1 

JUBLISHING PARTNER wanted with £10,000 in well- 
established publishing house. University man preferred.—Write A, Z., 

sox 108, WILLING, 125 Strand, London. 
“Y7OUNG SWISS ARCHITECT, planning to erect Ch4lets in 
England, wishes to get in touch with business man in good position. 
—Box 1043, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


























APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
W EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCILOOLS, 





The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive from qualified 
women applications for appointment as ORGANISER OF PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING in Elementary Schools. Initial salary, £384 (including Bonus), with four 
annual increments of £15 and one of £10; some allowance may be made for 
previous service, Applicants should have taken a complete course of training 
in the Swedish system and had previous teaching experience. Particulars o 
duties and conditions of appointment, together with application forms, which 

ust be returned duly completed not later than Monday, December 20th, 1920, 
may be obtained from the EUUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wake- 


field. 





MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
(jOLLses OF TECHNOLOGY, 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The Education Committee of the City of Manchester and the University of 
Manchester jointly invite applications for the Office of Principal of the Municipal 
College of Technology. 

Salary £1,500 perannum. There is no Bonus. 

Particulars of the duties required and forms of application may be had from the 
Director of Education, Education Offic es, Deansgate, Manchester, on receipt ot a 
stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope. 

The last day for the receipt of applications is Monday, December 13th, 1920. 

Canvassing members of the Committce either directly or indirectly willdisqualify 
‘candidate for appointment. 

SPURLEY HEY, 
November, 1920. Director of Education, 


- ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


Required, a LECTURER in SANITARY SCIENCE at the 1L.C.C. Hackney 
Institute, Dalston Lane, E. 8, for one evening attendance a week and a numbet 
of educational visits. Fee 30s. an attendance or visit. Candidates should be 
members of the medical profession, hold the Diploma of Public Health, and be 
competent to prepare students for the Examination of the Sanitary Ine 
Examination Jicaid. Preference given to Candidates who have served or 
attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (T. 1), 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. (Stamped addressed fcolecap 
envelope necessary), for form giving particulars, to be returned by 11 a.m. on 
5th December, 1920. Canvassing dis juulifies. 





JAMES BIRD, 
ee: Clerk of the London County Council. 


(CORNWALL ~ EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


W anted, in January, an ASSISTANT MASTER to take Geography throughout 
he School. Teaching of Singing and Woodwork strong recommendation. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £180-£350, according 
to previous experience and qualifications. p 

Applications and testimonials to be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD-« 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
30th November, 1920. 


C YRNWALL 


Wanted, in January, a SCIENCE MASTER, with degree and some experience, 
to teach Chemistry and Geography. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report): First-class, £210-£400 ; 
Second-class, £180-£350, according to previous experience and qualifications. 

Applications and testimonials to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County 
School, St. Austell, not later than 14th December, 1920, 
Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro, 
80th November, 1920, 


- EDUCATION __ 








EDUCATION ~ COMMITTEE, 


ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 








 pmteoease 
LAUNCESTON, HORWELL, GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Botany and Ele« 
mentary Chemistry, with some of the following subsidiary subjects: Singing, 
Needlework, Drill. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £170-£309, 
previous experience and qualifications 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent as soon as px ssiblo 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Horweill Grammar School for Launceston, 
Cornwall. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
80th November, 1920. 


according to 


Girls, 


| | eemaeneene EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
iIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress Miss A. L HARRISON (Cantab). 

Required in January, SCIENCE MISTRESS. Graduate with good Chemistry 
and either Physics or Botany. Salary in accordance with the burnham Secondary 
Scale. Application should be made on printed form, which may be obtained from 
the undersigned. Completed forins should be returned at once.—H. WHALLEY, 
Director and Secretary, Education Office, Darlington. Nov., 1920. 


MHURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE. CHEL- 
TENHAM.—Wanted, PRINCIPAL, from August let, 1921 E-van- 
gelical Churchman with wide sympathies. Honours degree of a British Univer- 
sity. Educational experience. Not over 45, married man preferred. Commencing 
salary £850, with house, rates, and taxes.—Applications, with copies of tlirec 
testimonials, to be sent to the HON. SECRETARY, Holy Trinity Vicarage, 
Cheltenham. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in the History and Records 
of London tenable at University College. Salary £400 a year.—Applicationa 
12 copics) must be received not later than the first post on December 9th, 1920, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Keasington, 
8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


SFY ERAL ASSISTANT 














MASTERS required for Public 
Schoolsinthe Colonies. Preference given to young Oxford or Cambridge men 
with a little experience. Salary £480, increasing to £020, with liberal leave and 
passage money; liberal pensions. For further particulars apply D.IL.D., e/o 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Scholastic Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 





4. X-KITCHENER'S ARMY, disgusted Temporary “ Bureau- 
14 crat,” seeks opening for character and integrity where interest in men 
and affairs is not verboten. State particulars, please, any offer.—A PRIVATE, 
Box 1038, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
YAMBRIDGE M.A. (26), ex-Officer, with experience of 
) yublic and preparatory school masterships, secks’ TEMPOR ARY 
APPOINTMENT of any kind. Capable, athletic, musical. Excellent testi- 
monials.—Box 1040, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 











TOUNG LADY, refined, well-educated, attractive (publie 
University), desires post as SECRETARY-COMPANION or 


school and 
any other suitable position.—Dox 1041, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2 





\ 7ELL-.RECOMMENDED French Master is looking for a 
j TUTORSHLP during Christmas vacation, or would take charge of 
boys for a tour on the Continent (Belgium, Switzerland or France).—aAddreas 
H, JACCARD, Feruden School, Haslemere, Surrey. 
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ASTERS WANTED JANUARY. SPECIALISTS, 

GENERAL SUBJECTS and JUNIORS for PUBLIC, PREPARA- 

TORY and SECONDARY SCHOOLS. PRIVATE TUTORS, home and abroad. 

— FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., ROLAND HOUSE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 5.W. 


(NAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook givin L. -to- 

) date information on every branch of work for educated WC} and 

GIRLS. Prive os. 10d. post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBL ISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww 











LECTURES, é&o. 


HEOSOPHICAL SOCIELY ORDER OF SERVICE 
—Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W. Course of LECTURES every 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. Dec. 7th, Dr. T. H. YORKE-TROTTER, on “ Music in 
Education.” Solo pianist on Chappell Grand Piano, Miss Isobel Gray. 
Admissi jon free. 


Fee RES at 153 BROMPTON RO. AD, § S.W., Tuesdays at at 
8 p.m., on “Some Problems of the Present.” Speaker, Dec. 7th, 
ROBERT KING. Fridays, 3.30 p.m., on “ The Lifting of the Veil.” Speaker, 
Dee. 10th, Mrs. Ransom. Admission Free. 
rT ES T FIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8S. PH{LLPOTTS, 0.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students aro prepared for the Arts and Science Degroos of the University 
of London. There is also a (wo years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 co £50 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Session began October 6. For Calendar and further ae 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead N.W. 3 


YHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discov ery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, ‘Breathi ig 
becomes au and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
ASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. en 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
SROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
map and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarsh. ps, Loan —— aid Grants 
from tho Board oi Education, apply to the Prin: ‘ipal, Mise EK. . LAWRENCE. 




















NSTEY PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, offers weil-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Trainin 

iu SWEDISH EDU CATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS an 

MASSAGE, PANCING In all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &e. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOL NTMENTS $ APTER TRAINING. 


ING’S SW EDISH | SYSTEM. 
YHE BE DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Koad, bedford.—l'rincipal : Miss STANSFIBLD, Studentsa 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extendy over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroese, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per angum. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THAT CHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Voywetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes lun Examinations. Beekee; ing, 
Marketing, Fruit ~preaerving. For illustrated ae apply — IPALS. 














GIRLY SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
b gee MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 


Education on moderna lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


rm\uE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Mise LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air trom Downs and sea. 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Term began gan September 28 
Prospectus on application to Miss FP. 3. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel : 7 pL 


‘NT. MARY'S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 


Specially endowed for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Daughters of Laymen are now eligibie for admission, at a fee of £40 per term. 
The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
a. -Mistress, Miss ¥. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., 
ndon. 
lor _ For prospec ‘tus apply to the ne Secretary. 


< ige COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating Thorough ly good education. Feos 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education ior Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident traimed Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from 
sea.-—For iilus. Prospectus Apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


IGHFil EL . 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Restdeatiai School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watiord 616." 


St. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence. 
£40 pa. Kesidence (20 only) £139 p.a. LEntance exainination July. 
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“ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOAKDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal; Mise CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough cducation on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiiul situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 











ALDER GIRLS’ CHOOL, 
SEASCALB (near Lake District), emmatces 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny. dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, y. dry, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occ cooupations, both work and play, shall tend | } 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. = 

Pupils are met at Luston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


YUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
FOUNDED 1850 : 


Miss BRENDA 5 M.A, 

Principals { Mies VIOLET M. Fit a 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR TCENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC Gove Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AR 
LECTURES Bt WELL-KNOWN PROFESSOR 3. 














FORBIGN. 
RLU, MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND. 


‘ ENGLISH SCHOOL for BOYS, comprising :—(a) Preparatory School for 
boys between 7 and 14, preparing for "the English Public Schools. (6) A Senior 
Department preparing for the Universities, professions and commercial life, 
with special attention to languages. Excellent premises in large grounds with 
every opportunity for sport.—Yor full prospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS, 
Captain Fox a Captain Mocatta. 





{WITZERLAND. ‘Grand Bellevue, Bethusy, Lausanne. 
: First Class School! for Girls. Mlle. Hubbé has a few vacancies after 
*Xmas. Visited and recommended by Mrs. (Gillingham, Burton Lradstock, 
Dorset. who would be ples ased to give prospectuses and any information. 





| OME LIFE IN sw ITZERLAND.—Young people seniiied 
in Swiss family, lady English. Lovely country near Thun. Ska 
EIGER-SIMPKIN, Kiesen, Switzer! 


== — 





ski-ing, ete. Good table.—Mme. DES 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“TINHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Voetaye bd, 
—GIEVES, Ltd, “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1! 


TAUTICAL CULLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.4. Nominations to RKoyai Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared 
ior Special Entry intc the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Revculations. 
Karly appiications shouid be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Maragers, 12 Fenchurch Building, ¥.0. E.C. 


os SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER) 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination for the following Institution Scholarships will be held 

commencing on the 25th January, 1921, and following days :— 
Two Scholarships of £50 each. 
Two Scholarships of £50 each. 

Each Scholarship is tenable for three years at a University or affiliated College, 
in any course of study chosen by the successful candidate and approved by the 
Council of the Institution as bearing on the training of a Surveyor. 

Applications to sit, giving particulars of the candidate’s age and education, 
and stating the subjects in which he desires to be examined, should be addressed 
by the 15th December to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 
Great George Street, Westminster, London, 5.W.1, from whom the syllabus of 
Examination and further particulars can be obtained. 


Resvine SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A 


(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxiord. Fine buildings, includin ‘ 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimmin 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum.—Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the BURSAR. 


MHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for 12 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (not open to 
boys already at the College, Senior or Junior) will be held at Cheltenham on 
May 24th and 25th, 1921. In addition there will be awarded a Scholarship 
contined to sons of R.A.M.C. Ollicers, preference being given to aons of office rs 
kitted in action during the late war. Particulars may be had from the BURSA 


7 he . EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTE RBURY. 
Fine heaithy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Se pase Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, & 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. iF BU KNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 



































ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in Leautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


= —— 





{\ PFitG 23. P-S Ft. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Ldge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.— Apply | to MEDICAL DIRECTO. 


ee 


— aie 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| eeesenuiniaes .—Recent Gussseane gained by Pupils ol 
P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS. “LITTLE-GO, MATRIGULATION, 83. 
ARMY, inciuding ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 


r{\UITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receiv» 

three RESIDENT PUPILS io prepare for University examinations. Individual 
attention.— Address, St. Clair, broadstairs, Kent. 
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LOCUTION. Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Tocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct _——- 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, teachers 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 








TAMMERING.—I teach a new way of reading, which prevents 

& mental concentration on obsessing Sounds, the Practice of which enables 

Nol of any age to talk without stamimer and eliminates nervousness. d Bucceske s 

at Uppingham, Eton, Hiarrow, Lancing, Christ’s Hospital and most Public Schools. 
: Visits. 


R<IFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

f assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8 CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 

~ , ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

Wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 

per return or offer made.--Chief Offices,151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years, 











——_ 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GALBBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Yirm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families 
NO f 


——— 


Correspondence, interviews, Mr. MLALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W 


ao TUTORS. 








CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
BOYS anpD GIRLS, 


YCHOOLS FOR 

S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 

SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be picased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. : 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

j. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Telephone : } Central. 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, havin 








YCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
. respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for Loys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

Tr ’ ol ices, &c.) to 
T° TORS. Fa 


Educational 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

gents, who are largely responsible for the 
teachi f the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsowhere. 

Offices —158-162 OXFOKD sT., LON DON,W.1. ’Phone—Museum 4440(2 lines). 


— = = 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Go. 

MNHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 

Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Jouruel- 

jstic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 













gent work, good paper. Individual requirements followed. Carbon copy 4d. 
per 1,000 words.—Literary Dept., OXFORD BUREAU, 3 Crosshall St., Liverpool 


E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. — 
. GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
Gemand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a revently enrolled student.—Write 
for free booklet, “ low to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22: Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


OUISE HEILGERS—the famous Author-Journalist— 

offers postal training in the art and knack of writing short stories and 
articles in a style acceptable to editors. Prospectus free.--LOUISE HEILGERS 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE (Dept. 43), Richmond, Surrey. “* Louise 
Neilgers Magazine ” (Monthly), 6d., of Newsagents, or 7d. direct. 
ene (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. 

knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 


HYYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies, 
41. per 1,900 words. MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


Ego ray MSS. TYPED, ts. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelli- 











Working 
M.LP.S., 14 





WP TFEWEETING, DUPLICATING, &c.—Authors’ MSS., 
testimonials, and work of every description executed by experts. 
Lowest charges —WESTALL’S, 12 Cornmarket, Oxford. 


} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,0)0 words. Nove's and 
Serials from about 8).000 words. Whore criticism {s required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, do. 
A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.) 
Yelep. : $41 


ott 





TOURGE. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 


February Italy. Rome, Venice, &c, 30 days, 79 gns.; February 
lith: Algeria-" * “ Garden of Allah,” 31 days, 98 gns.; M: Sicily 
and Caiabria ta) Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 
Auckland Road, Upper 3. 19. 

onan 





98 gns 
Norwood, 8.15. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
] ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
eceive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenice 








Country, Seaside—who 

jnvalids, Couvalescents, &c.) l’ost tree on application tu Mr. A. V. STOREY 

General Manager, Medical, &c., Assoen., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Tratalgar Sg., W.C.2 
YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 


| AVE 
Crest, Motto, or 
free HENRY B. WARL, 66 Mortimer Street, 


fom £2 2s. Sper 


tr imeus sent 
jondon, W.1. 





R EAL LACE—-YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 
rX LIMERICK, tRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal! present, fo 
® Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces. handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyles, tea-cioths, altar-irontals, &c.—Selection sent on ayproval 
Girect from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Vork. 


pPrans, in latest modes, hand-knitted, compicte from 
e 24 gus. Handsome crochet borders. West End firm writes: ‘* Never 
feen better work.” Models sent.—Z., Box 1039, ‘the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 














Bi4ttis is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
LF dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to 
domestic animals. Full directions on each tin.—2s., 2s 6d., or Gs. per tin, post 
free, irem HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





FURNITURE for Gash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES fo: 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wn. SPRIG@S & Go.,uta., 288-241 TettenhamSourtkd.,W.1. 














BUCKS HAND-MADE 


Pe LACE 
3 for HANKIES 


10 in. square. 
Lace 1 in. deep. 
Made in a complete 
square with corners 
properly turned on the 
lace cushion. LEdgings 
(Bucks hand - made) 
3 in. to 3 in., 10d., 1s., 
1s. 64., 28. 6d. per yard. 
Collars, Yokes, 
Appliqués, ete. 


ARMSTRONG'S 
Lace Makers, 
Olney, Pucks. 


Mrs. 








home and in 


A! i 

4 the office an 
assortment of 
Rubber Bands is 
always useful. By 
specifying L. G. 
Sloan’s Rubbe 





ay WORLD'S STRONGEST 


U Alt Bands you make 
BBER BAND sure of the 
. Quality, Dura- 
bility and Elasticity which alone can give 
satisfaction. 
Of Stationers everywhere. Insist on 


“L.G. SLOAN’S RUBBER BANDS.’ 
L. G, SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corer, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














THE ONE SERVICE 
which is ALWAYS FULLY MOBILISED 


is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


It knows no respite from the perils of the sea. This year, 
during ome week-end of storm, 50 LIVES WERE SAVED. 


DURING 95 YEARS 
OVER 57,000 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED. 


All its work is done and its Life-Boats maintained by the 


FREE CIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 
WILL YOU HELP ITP 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary, 
Ro} 


1! National Life-Boat Institution 





Road, W.C. 2. 





22 Charing Cross 


I lings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity te 
become men and women worthy of our race. 182 Babies already have bee 

born free of venereal disease at the 

LONDCH LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW RGA, LONBON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donatios 

to the Secretary to-day. 


#12,C00 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


Listen to the inarticulate plea 
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The League of Languages 


Thore is one Book, and only one Book, which has been 
printed in languages spoken by seven-tenths of the 
population of the world, and has thus become the common 
property of mankind. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has slready sent out the Gospel in more than 530 
different forms of speech. 


Of these languages 300 did not even possess an alphabet 
until they were reduced to written form in order that more 
members of tho human family might receive God’s Word, 
each in his mother tongue. Tho Bible Society goes on 
publishing the Gospel in some new language on an average 
once every six woeks, 


Men not only speak in many tongues and dialects, but 
write jn many alphabets. For printing the Scriptures the 
Bible Society employs more than sixty different sets of 
characters. These include tho ideograms of China, the 
ancient alphabets of Syria and Hindustan, the Gothic and 
Slavonic letters of mid-Europe, and our familiar Roman 
type. Through this great co-operative institution, the Church 
secures and safeguards the printing of the Word of God. 


Christian missionaries confess, with Bishop Steere, that 
all their work “is unsound, apart from a vernacular Bible.” 
The Bible Society provides them with editions of the Scriptures 
in almost all the versions they need ; and does this practically 
without cost to the Missions themselves. 


To think of the Bible Society as wealthy is a complete 
mistake. It is managed by a commitiee of laymen, and 
worked on thoroughly economical lines. But out of every 
£1 which it expended last year in producing and distributing 
the Scriptures, only about 7s. came back to it from the 
proceeds of sales. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries at the Bible House, 146, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium, 


103” 1/ 
2 —- 

Per Oz. Per Oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 








—e 


Che Daily Celegrap); 


VICTORY 
ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD 





The teacher and the student will find in 
the Victory Atlas all international and adminis- 
trative boundary changes, the latest geo- 
graphical discoveries, and the development 
of the means for opening up remote districts. 
The clearness and accuracy of the Daily 
Telegraph Victory Atlas will be appreciated 
at the present time, when geographical text- 
books have become obsolete where they deal 
with countries recently at war. The existing 
text-books can, however, be made to do 
duty for a long time yet with the help of 
the Victory Atlas, for, with the inset maps 
showing the various belligerent States before 
the war, a comparison of the old and new 
States is made an easy matter. The revision 
and reprinting of the geographical text-books 
is a long and costly business, but the useful- 
ness of the Victory Atlas will not cease 
with the publication of new geographies. 
It will be the Standard Atlas for many years 
to come. 


The Victory Atlas is published in three 
styles of binding: Cloth, with handsome 
gilt lettering, £7 5s.; half-morocco, with 
handsome gilt design and lettering, £8 15s. ; 
full morocco, with handsome gilt design and 
lettering, £10 10s. 


The form of binding used for the Victory 
Atlas is the “ guard” system, which ensures 
every map lying absolutely flat when the 
Atlas is opened, and no map or detail of any 
kind can be obliterated from the centre. 
This fact alone should commend itself to 
many purchasers. 


For the convenience of those who prefer 
to have the maps bound in such a way that they 
can be taken out and consulted separately, 
the Atlas is also published in a loose-leaf 
binding case. 


As none of the maps contained in the 
Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas can be pur- 
chased at less than 2s. a copy, and considering 
that there are 150 full-plate maps in the Atlas, 
and that the cheapest form of binding costs 
39s., the advantage of purchasing the complete 
volume is obvious. 





PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED BY 


GEOGRAPHIA LTD., 55 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 
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i The No h ] est oO if a yy eT 
Christmas Book Presents 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING’S 








“The best and 
most complete 
edi r ion of Kip. 
ling’s ver: se yet 
published.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


“These three 
stately volumes.”’ 
Morning Fost. 


“*To finger the 
leaves ~ these 
mighty olumes 
a *2, ‘eaane 














IN THREE 

"Daily Express. ‘ : HANDSOME 
“A. magnificent Inclusive Edit. | VOLUMES 
Evening News. 1885 1918 £3 $ 3 3 0 net 








Hodder & se ne Ltd., Publishers, London 
enn nn HN 


Att 


a 


&@ HODDER AND 6@ 
(a \STOUGHTON (xp 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR’S 
ESSAYS: Speculative and Political 12/6 net 


J. M. BARRIX'’S 
A KISS FOR CINDERELLA. The New Play 5/- net 


G. WELLS’ 
RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS. 


G K. CHESTERTON’S 
THE NEW JERUSALEM 


J. C. SQUIRE'S 
ESSAYS: LIFE AND LETTERS 


ROBERT HICHENS’ 
EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS. With wonderful 
Illustrations by JULES GUERIN £2/2/- net 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS TIME shown 


in His Own Letters. By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP. 
With Portraits. Two Volumes £2/2/- net 


KERMIT ROOSEVELTS 
THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


SiR HENRY NEWBOLTS 
























Hi. 


Illustrated, 6/- net 





12/6 net 





7/6 net 











8/6 net 








A NAVAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 15/- net 
DEAN INGE AND OTHERS 
IS IT A NEW WORLD? 7/6 net 





ARTHOR MEH’S 
LITTLE TREASURE ISLAND. The Children’s Gift 
Book Magnificently Illustrated, 10/6 net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON Ltda., Publishers, LONDON, E.C.4 
EET i eA cee 
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BATSFORD’S CHOICE BOOKS 


Suitable for Presentation 








JUST READY.—-AN ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED VOLUME DEALING WITH A REMARKABLE PERIOD, 


Containing 280 pages, with 200 Illustrations reproduced from contemporary drawings, rare engravings, and 
specially taken photographs. Crown 4to, cloth gilt. Price 35s. net. 


THE XVIlith CENTURY IN LONDON 


An Account of its Social Life and Arts 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 


Author of “ The Squares of London,” “ The Private Palaces of London,” ke. 


During the eighteenth century London occupied a far more importent place in the life of the nation than at any other period 
of its history. It was not only the centre of the nation’s commerce and manufactures, it was the seat of the Court and Not vility, 
and to it alone Art and Literature owed the patronage they received. 


In Mr. Chancellor’s brilliant survey of this fascinating period the subject has been so skilfully treated and so aptly illustrated, 
that the century is made to live again. The author’s fund of anecdote, his pictures of society, his reconstruction of vanished 
landmarks, and his enumeration of such as happily remain, render his book irresistible to all interested in English life and art, 


*.* An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free to anyone interesied. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ; FURNITURE IN ENGLAND from 1660-1760. By 
ENGLAND. Written and Illustrated by M. and C. B. QUENNELL. FRANCIS LENYGON. With 400 Illustrations from special photo 
In two Parts: Part I. Period from 1066-1499; tee rt ll. Period from graphs, together with 5 Plates in Colours. Price 22 10s. net. 
1500-1800. Each volume contains 200 pages, with about 100 Ilustra- 


tions. Price 8s. 6d. net each. ~ |FITALIAN FURNITURE AND INTERIORS. A 





This charming book treats of General Social Conditions, Costumes, Collection of 200 very fine full-page Plates from photographs of Ital 
Suildings, Arts and Crafts, Travel, Games, Fairs, Markets, &c. ‘The Interiors and Furniture, both “Modiaeval and Renaissance. vith 
illustrations, all pen or colour drawings by the talented authors, are an Descriptive Text by GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. In handsome 
attractive feature, cloth portfolio, Price 212 net. 

WHERE THE GREAT CITY STANDS. A Study The author has chosen his examples from the most important private 
in the New Civics. By C. R. ASHBER, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated and public collections, and the plates illustrate complete Ir rs, wit 
by over 120 Drawings, Photographs, Diagrams, and Plans. Price 25s. net. their architectural settings and decorative accessories, : vel 

Thi book is intended to direct the reader to the problem of reconstruc- individual pieces of Furniture, Chests, Chairs, Tables, Cabinets 


tion after the War; it attempts to forecast the new conditions and 


ideals, and to point out how the existing arrangements of our great THE LURE OF THE ANTIQUE. By WALTER A. 






cities must be remodelled in accordance with them. The tendency DYER. Illustrated with 159 Photographs of Ol] E nglish and E 
tov vards the disintegration of society is realized and grappled with—the American Furniture, Sheilield Plate, Old Brass and Copper, Pottery War 
author’s solution is to organize the latent creative e:fort in ail classes, Old Lustre, Table Glass, etc. Price 248. net t 


and particularly among the workers. The aim of society, he says, must 
be stunderd and quality in everything—men, cities, houses, and OLD CLOCKS AND THEIR MAKERS. An His- 
conmnpagenyl -epemaian torical and Descriptive Account of the Evolution of Different Types ot 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. For Clocks a England and Abroad, by F. J. gout TEN. pai | aad 
the Use of General Readers, Students, Architects, and Travellers. By a on Se See cee, Comereras Cree Cee eee wren sve mae 
H. H. STATHAM, F-R.LB.A. With 700 Illustrations of the Chief es Se ee ee ee oe ee ee 
Buildings of all countries and perieds. Price 12s. 6d. net. Tice SUS. net. 


THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH. An Account| HISTORY OF ENGLISH PLATE from the Earliest 
of the Chief Building Type 3 during Nine Centuries. By J. CHARLES Times to the end of the Georgian Period. By Sir CHARLES JACKSON, 
COX, LL.D., F.S.A. With 350 Illustrations from Photographs and Two vels., containing over 1,500 Ilustrations. Price £10 10s. net. 
Drawings, inc ‘luding a special series of Ground Plans. Price 10s. net. 


OLD CROSSES AND LYCHGATES. A Study of| RUGS IN THEIR NATIVE LAND. By ELIZA 





— Antti DUNN. With 15 full-page Coloured Plates of Antique Oriental Rugs, 
their Design and Craftsmanship. By AYMER VALLANCE, MA. od 96 Bheko Bieten ot Guepete, Huge, Saddeboan Mose, Sites te 
F.8.A. With over 200 fine Illustrations. Price 18s. net. Price 30s. net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK AND FURNI-| yjaxkING AND COLLECTING ETCHINGS : A 


s ' 
hy ay mt, ote Dy FE DON Femseile on y? a Handbook for Students and Collectors, written by Memt ers of the Print 


zs 8 y » photo: a Society, and edited by HESKETH HUBBARD, A.R.W. llustrated 
With 325 Illustrations reproduced from choice photographs. Price 35s. by two original proof etchings, a froutispiece after F. Br ns 1, B.A. 
meer . _ and 8 collotype reproductions of etchinys, practical diagrams, ete. Price 
ENGLISH MURAL MONUMENTS AND TOMB- 21s. net 

- he wrong A ¢ ollection of &4 aat-poge Photographic Plates of Wall THE ART OF LOOKING AT PICTURES. By 


s, Table Tombs, and Headstones o the Seventeenth and Lighteenth 








Centuries, specially ‘selected by HERBERT BATSFORD as _repre- CARL H. P. THURSTON. An Introduction to the Old Masters, arranged 
sentative of traditional types in the English Parish Church and Church- alphabetically, containing 32 Photo Plates of their Master) s. Price 
yard, for the use of Craftsmen. With aa Introduction by WALTER H. 2s. net. 


GODFREY, F.S.A. Price 15s. net, = ~ a 
aainiii . : eer . THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. The 
THE ENGLISH HOME. A Review of the D evelop- History, Technique, and Appreciation of Music, together with Short 
ment of House Building, Decoration, ape Garden Design from the time Lives of the Great Composers. By ARTHUR ELSON. With # 
of Charles I. to George IV. By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A. With Illustrations. Price 30s. net. 
300 Illustrations. Price 30s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES. — 


A Series of Volumes illustrating the most typical and beautiful remains 
of minor Domestic Architecture in Engl und. Each volume contains 


100 Photographic Plates, with Descriptive Notes and numerous Pen- BATSFORD’S COLLECTORS’ L IBRARY. 


and-Ink Sketches. Price 36s. net cach. 
, : , : . » forms 4 oductior S st d is fully illustrated. 
(1) SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, AND CHESHIRE. ee ee eT 


(2) THE COTSWOLD DISTRICT, comprising parts of GLOUCESTER- : E - = ‘ 
SHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, NORTHANTS, AND WORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. With 254 Illustrations. 


(3) SURREY. OLD PEWTER. By MALCOLM BELL. With 106 Illustrations 
GARDEN CRAFT IN EUROPE. By H. INIGO| SHEFFIELD PLATE. By Berri Wyttir, With 121 Illustrations 
TRIGGS, F.R.LB.A. An interesting Historical Account of Europe i, | ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. KENpRIcK. With 64 Illustrations 


Garden , tracing its course from the times of Classic Antiquity to -RENC IRNIVURE ly 7 » Saa rs re us ions. 
the Nineteenth Century. With over 200 Illustrations. Price £2 3 Aer FRENCH FURNITURE. By ANDRE Saauio. With 59 LIllustratio 


° * ENGLIS : : JECH POITERY AND P SLALN. By W. P. KNowzes. With 
THE ENGLISH INTERIOR. A Review of tho} DOM POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. ; 


Decoration of English Homes fr n Tudor Times to the XIXth Century 














By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. Containing 120 full- *PORCELAIN. By WiLu14M Burton. With 87 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. ne 
page Plates, including some in C in and in Colour, from speial | *OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. FENN and B. WYLLIE. Witt 
photographs and drawings. Price &4 4s. net. 94 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Illustrated —e ib on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Publishers of Books on Fine and Applied Art, also Dealers in Old and New Books on all Branches of these subjects. 
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NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES 


By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, author of “A Book for a Rainy Day.” 
1329. With Biographical Introduction, 
WHITTEN (JOHN O’ LONDON). £1 lis. 6d. net 


“Mr. Lane and Mr. Whitten have my warm gratitude for this perfectly edited book. Mr. Lane, whose artistic scholar- 
ship is of a very high order, has given us a magnificent series of illustrations, many of them from drawings in his own possession 
, re sati . rilv ic ; ie +2 hi ’ “ 3 $42 H ri pares ee ; 

I know no book more satisfactorily furnished in this way. Mr. Whitten’s fine erudition in all such matters is here seen at the 


First complete edition since 


g00 notes and 100 illustrations. Edited by WILFRED 


Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 








best.” —British Weekly. 


DANIEL GARDNER, Painter 
Pastel and Gouache: 
Abrief account of his Life and Works. 
S0N. 


tone reproductions. Demy 4to. 


in 
By Dr. G. C. WILLIAM- 


With 4 plates in colour, 6 photogravures and 162 half- 
&5 5s. net } With over 200 illustrations. 


ANCESTORS IN SILHOUETTE 


Cut by AUGUST EDOUART. Illustrative Notes and Bio- 
graphical Sketches by Mrs, F. NEVILL, JACKSON, Author 
of ‘‘ History of Silhouettes,” “ History of Hand-made Lace,”’ etc. 


Demy 4to. £3 3s. net 





STEPHEN 


L_EACOCK’S 


Winsome Winnie and other New Nonsense Novels 


“ A new book by Stephen Leacock is the best sort of present Christmas can bring, and his latest volume of stories is as full 


of gems as our old friend's ‘ Literary Lapses ’ and ‘ Nonsense Novels’ . . 


Uproariously funny. 


. one of the last great humorists.’’—Evening Standard. 


His burlesque of the ‘ desert island’ novel will make most readers rock with laughter... in 








his liveliest vein.”—Daily News. 5s. net 
THE LATEST NOVELS 
THE HAND IN THE DARK THE TRUSTY SERVANT 
By ARTHUR J. REES. 9s. net | By G. V. MCFADDEN. 10s. net 


THE DIPPERS 


By BEN TRAVERS. 7s. 6d. net 


THE CONQUERING HERO 


By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON. 8s. Gd. net 





A DWELLER IN MESOPOTAMIA 
By DONALD MAXWELL, author of “ Adventures With a 
Sketch-Book,”” ‘“‘The Last Crusade,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations by the author in colour, monochrome and line. 
A beautiful colour book that makes an ideal gift. 25s. net 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A NEW 
GUINEA RESIDENT MAGISTRATE 


By CAPTAIN C. A. W. MONCKTON. 21s. net 
Capt. Monckton is one of the few men who can speak with 
authority of the wild life of white men, traders and officials in the 
New Guinea of a decade or so ago, and his narrative of his 
experiences in pacifying the cannibal tribes is probably unique. 


THE NURSERYMATOGRAPH 

By G. A. T. ALLAN. Illustrated by Capt. Ivor McCrure. 
3s. 6d. net 

Whether you go to the cinema, or write to the paper about it, 

you will enjoy ‘“‘ The Nurserymatograph ’’—a series of exceed- 

ingly humorous skits hit off in the style of the moving pictures. 


—_— 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1 


POLE AND CZECH IN SILESIA 


By JAMES A. ROY. 

No part of the Continent is so perplexing as Central Europe, 
inhabited by a puzzling tangle of Poles, Czechs, Magyars, and 
other conflicting races. This book by Mr. Roy, who was 
a member of the British Mission to Teschen, throws con- 
siderable light on the difficulties and problems there awaiting 


solution. 6s. net 
OVER THE FIRESIDE (with Silent 
Friends) 


By RICHARD KING, author of “ With Silent Friends,” etc., 

with an Introduction by Sir ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt., G.B.E. 

“Mr. King is one of the masters of the causerie.’’—Times. 
Gs. net 


NERO: An African Mongrel 

By JANE SPETTIGUE. With Llustrations by D. E. SEYMOUR 
HADEN. 

A charming dog story that will appeal to every dog-lover and 
all children. Crown 4to. 6s. net 
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ADMIRABLE GIFT BOOKS 


Good Print. Good Paper. Good Binding. Good Contents. 











Cloth Boards, roy. 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. Postage 7d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RUBAIYAT AND 
ODES OF HAFIZ 
Collected from many old Persian Manuscripts and rendered into 
English Verse by a Member of the Persia Society of London, 
Together with an Account of Sufi Mysticism. 

‘The only complaint that can be made about the work is that 
its compiler remains unknown, after having added a new store 
of wealth to — mystical thought, and a new garland of 
beauty to English literature."—The Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 64. Postage 6d. 


THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
INQUIRY 
By Rev. SAMUEL McCOMB. 





DEEPER ISSUES SERIES 


Books to Meet the Need of the Present Hour. 








CHRIST IN YOU 
A Book of Devotion. The Author wishes to remain anonymous. 
New Indexed Edition, completing Nineteenth Thousand, Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 6d, net; 2s. Od. post free. 

‘*T am not able, I am not worthy, to write a ‘ foreword’ to 
such a book.—Letter from the Rev. Principal ALEXANDER WHYTE, 
D.D., LUD. 

PRIVATE DOWDING 
With Notes by W. T. P. Fifth Elition in Prepa-atien. Cloth 
Boards, 2s, 6d. ; 28. 9d. post free. 

SPIRITUAL RECONSTRUCTION 
By the Author of ‘‘ Christ in You.” Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. net; 
2s. Od. post free. [Second Edition in Preparation. 

** It speaks so simply, lucidly,and clearly that there is none so 
simple or unversed in mystical teaching but will respond to it. 
. « . It is full of consolation .. . and pac Sy inspiring counsel.” 


. L, WILMSaURS?. 
THE THINNING OF THE VEIL 
By MARY BRUCK WALLACE. With Foreword by J. Bruce 
Wallace, M.A, Cloth Boards, 2%. 6d.:; post 3d, 
(Further Volumes in Preparation, 
Catalogues Free on Application, 


JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21 CECIL COURT, CIARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











HARMSWORTH 


We supply case and 
bind your parts, return- 15 6 
ing carriage paid for 

V 


We accept books in any condition and guarantee to return the acrval 
BOCKS sent to us. 


QUALITY. METHOD, GUARANTEE. 
Sections: Thread sewn Mass production. Sci- We are the only book- 
—_ on | to — entifically trained and binders guarantecing 

oints : ree thick. li ne Bi a : ata 
nesses of closely woven — paid y-regghin rem return of money if work 
cloth. Our binding lets ow production costs, is not absolutely perfect 
the book open quite One of the strongest and up to our adver- 
flat. Book absolutely — gtylesofbinding known, _ tised specification. 
inseparable from cover. 


INSTRUCTIONS.— When ordering place paris in correct order—put 
your name and address on cover of first part. Place P.O. in envelope 
bearing your name and address and gum flap to part 18, 


This will keep it safely in the middle of parcel, which TIE UP SECURELY, 


OPINION. NOTE. 

* State price for re- All orders placed before December 14 will be 
fitting Vol. 1 and Vol. 2. accepted by us at 14s. 6d., special discount 
I had these done localiy of ls. If your last part has not yet reached 
and they have been bound you, send the others and qualify for the dis- 
with paper joints and count. You can send the last part later, 


cheap end papers. 


‘ant cloth joints and 
nad end eaters enth on THE MONASTERY BINDING CO., 


ees been used for the 
Outline of History you 23 Monastery Buildings, 
did for me.” Milton Street, Manchester. 


We are also binding Harmsworth Encyclopedia. Scribble a p.c. for 
particulars, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 
OHN WHELDON 6& CO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Socicties, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—LBotanical, Zoological, Ornithological. Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post froe, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Teiephone: Gerrard 1412, 





| err REMAINDERS FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 

—Write for my New Cataiogue of Publishers’ Remainders Books, in 
new condition, as first issued; now oijfered as long as stock lasts at greatly 
reduced prices and most suitable for Xmas presents. It includes Literature, 
Hiiography, Fictien, History, Travel, &c.—h. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Book- 
seller, 56-97 Wigiuore Street, W. 1. 





Ey 


CHARMING GIFT BOOKS. 
THE CHARM OF OXFORD. 


Described by J. WELLS, M.A., Warden of Wadh 
College, and illustrated with 27 pencil drawings by w ‘. 
Blackall. 7 = Ts 

The drawings have been beautifully reproduceq o 
vellum paper and suitably mounted on art paper with 
tinted border. Bound in cloth. Size 11}” x 8)", : 
net. 


“This book is one that will be welcomed and cherished by all Oxford me 
for both in letterpress and illustration it is saturated with the atmosphere of the 
city of spires and towers.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


A PORTFOLIO. 


Containing 27 pencil drawings of Oxford by Ww, g 
BLACKALL. All suitably mounted ready for framing 
measuring 133” x 10”, 42s. net. 


WOMEN OF INDIA. 


By OTTO ROTHFELD, F.R.G.S., LCS., Author of 
“Indian Dust” and “ Life and its Puppets.” With 48 
full-page illustrations in colours, and cover design by 
M. V. Dhurandhar, Headmaster, Sir J. J. School of Art, 
Bombay. Cr. gto, 10” x 7}”, in box. 30s. net. 
In this book the author gives a graphic and picturesque account of Indian 
women of all castes and creeds—their home life, their charm and power, their 
manners and custome, «c. 


LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES, 


Being the aftermath of an Old Angler. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘ Red Spinner’’). Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“* Lines in Pleasant Places’ is as fresh and interesting as the green banks 
of the stream, and will afford enjoyable reading to anglers of all classes.” 
—Angier’s News, 


PASSWORD TO FAIRYLAND. 


By ELIZABETH SOUTHWART, with about too illus. 
trations in colour, and black and white, by FLORENCE 
.M. ANDERSON. Cr. 4to, cloth. 15s. net. 
A child’s “ Midsummer Night's Dream ” in Fatryland. A book for parents~ 
ond good uncles—to give to children this Christmas. 





21s, 





SEMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ld.,E.0.4 








All the Important 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


are conveniently arranged and 
classified for inspection at the 
largest Bookshop in the World. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT -BOOKS 


are separately shown, and there 
is a special room reserved for 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


If unable to visit this interesting 
exhibition, write for the Catalogue. 





The Times Book Club 


380 Oxford Street, 
Londen :: :: W.1. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


of Standard Works for the Library. 








The Political History of England. 
Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE 
POOLE, M.A., LL.D 


In beg Volumes. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net each 
you. 1.—to 1068. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
VOL. ti 1066 to 1216. By G. BURTON ADAMS, B.D. 
VOL. thi—-1216 to 1377. By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 
VoL. 1.1377 to 1485. By C. OMAN, LL.D. ™p. 
VOL. V.1485 to 1547. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, M.A., M.P. 
VOL. Vi.—1547 to 1603. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
VOL. Vii,—1603 to 1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A 
VOL, Vili.—1660 to 1702. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A 
VoL. 1X.—1702 to 1760. By |. S. LEADAM, M.A 
VoL. X.-1760 to 1801. By the Rev. W. HUNT, M.A. D.Litt 
VOL. X!i.—1801 to 1837. By the Hon. G. C. BR RODRICK, D.C.L., and 
J. K. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. 
VoL. XI.—1887 to 1901. By Sir SIDNEY LOW, M.A., and LLOYD C. 


SANDERS, B.A. 





By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 


> Mad OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY- 

Library Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 36s. net. 

Vols. o and IV., 36s. net. Vols. V. and VI., 36s. net. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. , 36s. net. 

i pular Edition. 7 Vols. Crown 8vo. _ 6s. net each. 
HISTORY OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Popular Edition. 5 Vols. Crown 8vo. _ 6s. net each. 
LEADERS OF ee OPINION IN IRELAND: FLOOD, 

GRATTAN, O’'CONNE 

Library Edition. Vols. Svo. 26s. net. 

Popular Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO 
CHARLEMAGNE. 

Popular Edition. 2 Vols. 12s. net. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


Popular Edition. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

Library Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

Popular Edition. 2 Vols. 12s. net. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
Library Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Works by Sir Julian S. Corbett. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 6d. net. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. With Portraits, Maps and 





Plans. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR. With 13 Charts and 
Diagrams. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. net. 


ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN : 1603-1713. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 6d. not. 
ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 21s. net. 
SOME PRINCIPLES OF MARITIME STRATEGY. 


Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


Works by James A. Froude. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 


8vo. 6s. net. 


_ 12s. 6d. 





CAESAR : a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
SHORT STUDIES IN GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 Vols. Crown 


8vo. 6s. net each. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. Edited by P. S. Auten, M.A. 6s. net. 
THOMAS CARLYLE : A HISTORY OF THE FIRST FORTY 
YEARS OF HIS LIFE, 1795-1835. With Portraits and 

Etchings. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 13s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Crown S8vo. 6s. net. 


OCEANA : or England and her Colonics. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Boards, 3s. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Silver 
_Library ” ” Edition. 6s. net. 


Works by 


George Macaulay Trevelyan. 


LORD GREY OF THE REFORM BILL. Being tho Life of 
Charles, Second Earl Grey. 
With Illustrations. S8vo. 21s. net. 

ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


GARIBALDIS DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 





Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels. 


Complete Edition reissued at 5s. net per volume, 
aig —— 2 wrapper. 
VIVIAN GREY NRIETTA TEMPLE TANCRED 
THE YOUNG DUKE VENETIA LOTHAIR 


CONTARINI FLEMING CONINGSBY IND 
ALROY SYBIL cae eae 





Stray-Aways. 


By E. CE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 


With 34. Illustrations by E. @. Somerviite. 8vo. 16s. net. 
By the Same Authors. 
MOUNT MUSIC. Fhe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not 
IRISH MEMORIES. With 23 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY. 
With 8 Illustrations in 2 Colours. 5s. net. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
With 31 Illustrations. 5s. net 
FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
With 35 Illustrations. 5s. net 
SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. With 51 Illustrations. 5s. net. 
ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. With 10 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 5s. net. 
THE SILVER FOX. 5s. net. 
AN IRISH COUSIN. 5s. net. 


The Book of Good Hunting. 


By Sir Henry Newsort. With Coloured Frontispiece and 30 
lustrations in Black-end-White by Srantey L. Woop. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

By the Same Author. 

THE BOOK OF LONG TRAIL, With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

SUBMARINE AND ANTI-SUBMARINE. With Coloured Fron. 
tispiece and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

TALES OF THE GREAT WAR. With 7 Coloured Plates and 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA. With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE THIN RED LINE. With 8 Coloured 


Plates and 32 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Fairy ah ee 











Book Sextee. 


Edited -agh ANDREW LANG. Fully Illustrated in Black. 
and-White. Those Volumes marked * have Coloured 
Pictures as well. Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 

BLUE FAIRY BOOK. TRUE a + 


RED FAIRY BOOK. RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
GREEN FAIRY BOOK. SALLE SORTS OF STORIES BOOK, 
YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. *STRANGE STORY “7 th 
PINK FAIRY BOOK. ANIMAL STORY BOO 

Y FAIRY BOOK. RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES, 
*VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
“CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. *BOOK OF ROMANCE. 
“ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. *RED ROMANCE _ 
*BROWN FAIRY BCOK. *BOOK OF PRINCES 
"OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. AND paepensee 
*LILAC FAIRY BOOK. *RED BOOK OF HER 

| *BOCK OF SAINTS AND "AND HEROES 





BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By PETER 
MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Revised by SAMUEL 
ROMILLY ROGET 
Authorized Copyright Edition. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY 
AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 
By FREDERIC W.H.MYERS. 2 Vols. 8vo. 52s. 6d. net. 
ABRIDGED Epir1on, in One Volume. S8vo. 18s. net. 
A New awnp ABRIDGED EpiTIon, with a Portrait and 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, in One Volume. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
With Some of their Applications to Social Philosophy, 
By JOHN STUART MILL. Edited with an a 
by Sir WILLIAM J. ASHL EY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT, 





Svo. 6s. not. 





By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Li itt. al 
With 5 Illustrations. Svo. 2ls. ne 
LONGMANS’ “GAZETEER OF THE WORLD.” 
Edited by G ote E G CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
Imperial 8vo. 42s. net. 
COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Albany” Edition, 12 Vols. With 12 Portraits. Large 


net each. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


By ADMIRAL W. S. SIMS 
THE VICTORY AT SEA 


The Times.—‘‘ A notable book in the best possible spirit. 
A story of stirring times and great deeds told in a generous 
and gallant way.” 

Daily Mail.—‘ An inspiring book, generous and just to the 
British Navy and people.” 

Morning Post.— An admirable, vivid and outspoken work, 
The best account of the submarine campaign hitherto published 
or likely to be published.” 

Daily Chronicle-—‘ Admiral Sims is a capital narrator, and 

is book is a real romance of the sea,” 21s. net 


By LORD ASKWITH 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


AND DISPUTES 


Morning Post.—‘* No man in England is better qualified to 
give us an authoritative history of the unrest of the last twenty 
years. . . . Lord Askwith has told his story in a lucid and 
interesting way.” 

Str Lynpen Macassry in The Sunday Times.—‘* The most 
authoritative and illuminating statement yet imparted to the 
public of the factors which lie at the root of the present industrial 
turmoil.” 2is, net 


SEABORNE TRADE 


By G. ERNEST FAYLE. Vol. I. The Cruiser Period. A 
section of the HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. Based on 
Official Documents prepared by direction of the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. With Case of 
Maps. 2is. net 

Daily Telegraph.— Mr. Fayle has been breaking fresh ground, 
and he has done it with fine competency.” 


JOHN GORELL BARNES 


FIRST LORD GORELL, 1848-1913. A Memoir by 
J. E. G. De MONTMORENCY. With an _ Intro- 
duction by Ronaid, Third Lord Gorell. Illustrated. 

16s. net 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND 
POLITICS By W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., 


Sub-Dean of Westminster Abbey, and Speaker’s 
Chaplain of the House of Commons. 6s. net 


THE 


INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM 


and the Structure of the Atem, by Prof. FREDK. 
SODDY, F.R.S., University of Oxford. New and 
Enlarged (4th) Edition. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE RITCHIES IN INDIA 


Extracts from the Correspondence of William Ritchie, 
1828-1862 ; and Personal Reminiscences of Gerald 
Ritchie, 1853-1896. Compiled and Edited by Gerald 
Ritchie. Illustrated. 21s. net 


THE 


BIBLE AND MODERN THOUGHT 


By the Rev. J. R. COHU, M.A. To state frankly 
and to meet the difficulties of the modern man re- 
specting the Old Testament is the object of these 
stimulating pages. l6s. net 


MESOPOTAMIA: SONNETS & LYRICS 


at Home and Abroad. By GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX. 
** Captain Fairfax is an accomplished writer of son- 
nets. He possesses taste, literary tact and discrim- 
ination and a command of poetical language.’’— 
THe ATHEN ZUM. 3s. 6d. net 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL MAHAN 


NAVAL PHILOSOPHER; U.S.N. By C. CARLISLE 
TAYLOR. “Mr. Taylor does full justice to his 
subject, and to the personal character and home life 
of Mahan.’’—Tue Times. Illustrated. 21s. net 

















LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 








™“ 
XK | XK THCENTURY 
DECEMBER, 1920. 
THE REVOLT OF YOUTH. By the Rt. Hon. Logp 
Ernie, M.V.O. 

THE ARISTOCRATIC PRINCIPLE. 
Hopkinson, M.P. 

SOME CHINESE I HAVE KNOWN. By the Rt. Hon, 
Sir Joun Jonpan, K.C.B. (late H.B.M. Envoy Extra, 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Peking). 

THE AUSTRALASIAN TOUR OF THE PRINCE op 
WALES. By Everarp Corus (Reuter’s Correspondeng 
with the tour). 


OUR HOWITZERS. By Lt.-Gen. Sir Avex. Han. 
ton Gorpon, K.C.B. 

EGPYT AND THE MILNER PROPOSALS. By the 
Hon. W. Ormssy Gors, M.P. 

THE DISEASE OF BOLSHEVISM. By Il. Heyry 
Srorer, Ph.D. 

ON THE MAKING OF ENGLISH BLANK VERSE, 
By Emtty Hickey. 

tT. E, BROWS : MANXMAN, SCHOLAR AND POET. 
By J. C. Tarver. 

THE HUMOUR OF LORD BYRON. By Waxrea 
SIcHEL. 

“ SOCIETY ” ONCE MORE. By Georce S. Srrzer, 

CUI BONO? By Brernarp W. HEeNpeERson, D.Litt, 
(Senior Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford). 

THE WEAK CASE OF THE PESSIMISTS. By the 
Rt. Rev. Bishor Mercer. 

THEOLOGY, POETRY AND CIVICS. By Vicror Y, 
BRANFORD. 

PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM AT CARLISLE. By Sir 
Freperick W. CHANCE. 

THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT. By J. A. R. 
Marnriotrr, M.P. ' 

‘““NATIONALISATION” AND MILITARISM. By 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bripae, G.C.B. 


GHOSTS OF ARRAS. By Witrrip Ewart. 


By Austiy 





4s, net. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


DECEMBER 1920 
Episodes of the Month 
European Wars and their Lessons 
By the Duke oF NoRTHUMBERLAND 
The Eleventh Hour 
By Sip Evetyn Grant Durr, K.C.M.G. 
Is Ireland Important ? 
By James Epmonp, Ex-Editor of the 
“Sydney Bulletin.” 
Shelley and the Thames—with Some Digressions 
By Epaar SYERs 
Modern Lawn Tennis By Miss K. McKang 
Shanghai Revisited By J. O. P. Bian 
Some Historical Associations of the Balmoral 
Country By Seron GorDON 
The South American Effort—An Unrecorded 
Chapter of the War By Mrs. Rettiz 
Byron and ‘ Astarte ”’ By E. P. Hewirr, K.C. 
Side-lights on the Great War By L. J. Maxsa 
Correspondence : 
Mr. Lloyd George v. Mr. Baldwin Raper, M.P. 
Byron and Westminster Abbey 
By Ricuarp EDGCUMBE 
By C. D. Moaeripes 





War Graves 


Price 3s. net 


43, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES, LONDON, 5S.W. 1 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The League of Nations Starts: 
An Outline by its Organisers. 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
a chsteeeasnieeeie 


Children of the Slaves. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. 12s. net. 

CraupIus CLEAR, in the British Weekly, says: ‘‘ The volume 
of profound interest and practical importance. .. . 
pave touched but a very small proportion of the many impressive 
facts which have been set forth by Mr. Graham. The book 
ought to be read and pondered both in Britain and in America.” 





ig one 








ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
Irish Fairy Tales, 

By JAMES STEPHENS. With 16 Plates in colour and 

other Illustrations in black-and-white by ARTHUR 

RACKHAM. F'cap 4to. 15s. net. 


— 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES, 
Highways and Byways in 
Northumbria. 





By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Illustrated by Hucu 
THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Christmas Gift for 


a Man. 


The Blue Guide to Belgium and 
the Western Front. 


“There is not a soldier who can pick up this book without 
feeling that some of its pages are particularly his pages.” 


15s. net. 


“It is a book to read, not as a gutde-book.” 











Literary Portraits. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,” 
&c. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 


Lyra Heroica. «Book OF VERSE FOR BOYS. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY. Pott 6d. net. [Golden Treasury 
Series. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition, 22 Vols. 7s. Gd. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 


The Captives, 
A Novel in Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


In the Mountains. A Novel, 7s. 6d. net. 


Svo. 3S. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


Four 


6d. 





The Annual of the British School 
at Athens. No. XXIII. 


Sessions 1918-1919. With 16 Plates and other Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS.—Macedonia: Les Recherches archéo- 
logiques de l’Armée Francaise en Macédoine, 1916-1919, by 
Ch. Picard. Antiquities found in the British Zone, 1915-1919, 
by E. A. Gardner and S. Casson. Prehistoric Pottery, by F. B. 
Welch. Mounds and other ancient Sites in the Region of 
Salonika, by W. Cooksey and A. M. Woodward. Ancient Sites 
in the Strymon Valley, by F. B. Welch. Inscriptions, by M. N. 


Tod. The Byzantine Castle of Avret-Hissar, by A. M. Wood- 
ward. Saint Gerasimos and the ——— Admiral, by A. J. B. 
Wace. ‘The Folk-lore of a Turkish Labour Battalion, by F. B. 


Welch. A British Officer on Active Service, 1799, by A. J. B. 
Wace. ‘The Rise of Modern Smyrna, by F. W. Hasluck. Lemnos, 
by F. L. W. Sealy. Herodotus and the anges. by S. Casson. 
Some Byzantine Musical Manuscripts at Cambridge, by H. J. W. 
Tillyard. ‘The Macedonian Era, by M. N. Tod. 





Macmilian’s New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 
post free on application 





MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. W.C. 2. 


CHRISTOPHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


**The best first novel since the war.’’—Observer. 


Forward from Babylon 
By LOUIS GOLDING. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ Remarkable strength.” — Times 
“The book deserves to live."—Glasgow Herald. 


A Consulting Surgeon in the 
Near East 


By Col. A. H. TUBBY, €.B. Colonel Tabby was a consulting 


Surgeon to the Mediterranean and Egyptian Forces from 1915 
to 1919, IHustrated. 15s, net. 


Ralph Earl of Lovelace ¢ A Memoir 


By MARY COUNTESS OF LOVELACE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 














“Tady Lovelace's attractive book.”—Times. 


e ° o 
Original Sinners 
By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of “Between the Acts,” etc. 
6s. net. 
“A book no lover of letters can miss.”—Observer. 
“ Brilliant in style and informed with sharp yet kindly satire.” 
—Sunday Times. 


Pilgrim Papers 


By ROBERT KEABLE, Author of “ Standing By,” etc. 





6s. net. 


“Tt ig a wonderful book, so peculiar, beautiful, soulful, and 
pathetic, that to outline it briefly would be desecration.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


“PYPure and majestic English.”—Times. 


Christianity and Christ 


By W. SCOTT PALMER, Author of “ A Modernist’s Diary.” 6s. net. 





“ As full of religious as of literary beauty.”—'imes. 


22 Berners Street, W.1 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falis Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Urie Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” cto. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—=Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Proicssor have come 
upon us as @ revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.””—Medical Lecord. 








Price 7d. pest free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Lendes, S.W. 1. 








FOR THE 


BEST BOOKS OF THE 


see our 


NEW CATALOGUE. NOW 


Post free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, 


SEASON 
READY. 


147 Strand, 
Londoa, W.C. 2. 








The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1920. 
NOViISSIMUM VERBUM. XII. By FREDERIC HaRgison, V.C.L. 
FRANCE’S DILEMMA: THE WAY OUT. By Sir Tuomas Barciay. 
M. MILLERAND—THE MAN AND HIS MBANING. By SisLuy HuDPLESTOM, 
THE EGYPTIAN SITUATION. By Sin MaLcoum McIiwraitn, K.C.M.G. 


NAVAL SUPREMACY: GREAT BRITAIN OR THE UNITED STATES, 
By ARCHIBALD HurRD. 
THE ECONOMIC PREDOMINANCE OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


POLITICUS. 
THE BENEFITS OF BIG BUSINESS. By SYDNEY Brooks. 
THE “NEW ATTITUDE” OF THE AFRICAN. By Joun H. Harris, 
AMERICAN PRESIDENCY : THE TRIUMPH OF COMMON SENSE. By 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
JOHN COLLOP, M.D). By JOHN DRINKWATER. 
TRANSPORT BY AIR: THE NEW PHASE. 
INITIATION. By LavRENCE BINYON. 
WAR AMONG SOCIALISTS GROWS WORLD WIDE. 
KNUT HAMSUN. By W. W. WorstEr. 
PREFACE TO ‘ THE COMING OF GABRIELLE.” 


By IlaARBY HARPER. 
By Joseru GOLLOMB, 


By George Moore. 


EPHILIA: AN UNKNOWN POET OF THE RESTORATION. By Gwus 
JOHN. 
REACTION. By WaltsR SICWEL. 


THE WARS OF THE BOLSHEVIKS. By Masoz Crow Barring. 
LOMNBON: 


INDEX. 


GHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 
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Full details of all Books published on behalf of The Medici Society are contained in Mr. Lee Warner’s Book List 


which will be sent post free on demand. For The Riccardi Press Books, see the special detailed 


prospectus, 


printed in the Riccardi Fount, with specimen pages, price Sixpence. All previous lists are cancelled. 
BOOKS Etc. SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS are :— 


MEMORABILIA s a Series of Booklets in Literature and Art. Printed in the Riccardi Press 
Fount on pure rag paper bound in hand-made paper wrappers with Italian XVIth Century border design. They 





are of uniform dimensions—6 by 4} inches 
each 1s. 6d. net (post free Is. gd.). 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and each is contained in a stout envelope. 
Unillustrated, Is. net (post free Is. 3d.). 


} Illustrated Volumes, 
Detailed Lists free on demand. 


AND CALENDARS 


bring real Art—both of the past and of to-day—to the service of Christmas and break with those time-worn 
traditions which have long become discordant. From first to last these publications have been English jn 
conception and in production. Never manufactured abroad, they have certainly not so been in 1920 like the 
products which the present season will, as during the fifty years prior to I9gI5, again offer upon the English 


market. 


Society. Lists post free on demand. 


No less suitable for use at Christmas are The Society’ 
contains some 450 titles—about 300 “ Old Masters,” the rest being “ modern ”’ subjects. 


Prices 3d. to 3s. 6d. Stock is irreplaceable, and several tities are already Out of Print with the 


s Series of Miniature Masters in colour. The Catalogue 
Each 2s., post free 


2s. 4d. Framed, complete, from 6s. each. The Complete Catalogue (illustrated), post /ree 4d. 
FRENCH SCULPTURE OF THE XIlIta CENTURY. 78 masterpieces of medieval Sculpture 


from Reims and elsewhere. 


standard authority for years to come.”—The Times. 


OF JESUS, by Alice Meynell. 20 illustrations in 
(postage Is.). 
Sm. 4to., 12s. 6d. (postage gd.). 


Introduction and Notes by A. Gardner, F.S.A. Cr. 4to. 
PORTRAITS OF DANTE, 4to., copiously illustrated in colour and monochrome by R. T. Holbrook. 
£1 1s. (postage Is.). 
Sescentenary of the death of Dante has added renewed interest to this work. 


SONGS AND LYRICS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
THE SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS, by Matthew Arnold. 


8s. 6d. (postage 1od.), 
“ The 
The fact that 1921 will mark the 
MARY, THE MOTHER 
colour by R. Anning Bell, A.R.A. 4to., 22s. 6d. 
12 plates in colour, by W. R. and R. P. Flint, 
10 illustra- 


tions in colour by W. R. Flint, R.W.S. 4to. edition, 25s. (postage gd.) ; also Pocket edition (6$ by 5% ins.), Cloth 5s, 


(postage 5d.). 
(postage gd.). 


(2nd impression). 


THE HEROES, by Charles Kingsley. 12 illustrations in colour by W. R. Flint. 
C IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, by C. R. Peers. 
Each of the 3 following contains 13 Plates in colours after the great Masters. 
BOOK OF THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST (3rd impression). 
A CHILD’S BOOK OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS. 


I2s. 6d, 
30 plates (8 in colour), 7s. 6d. (postage 9d.), 
Each 5s. net (postage 8d.). A 
A BOOK OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 


In addition to the above, the following new books are now, or will shortly be, available :-— 


Travels in Arabia Deserta 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 

New and unabridged edition with all original Maps, Pians, and 
[llustrations. Contains a new Preface by the Author, and 
Foreword by T. E. LAWRENCE. Fellow of All Souls, late 
Colonel on the Staff of Lord Allenby. Two vols. Cloth gilt, 
£9 gs. net. Postage 1s. 6d. 
| The Publisher regrets that owing to circumstances beyond his 

control, this book cannot be published until early in January next, 


A Garden of Herbs 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 

A practical treatise on the making of an old English herb garden, 
with Illustrations in black-and-white. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
12s. 6d. net. Postage 10d. [Ready. 
*‘ Miss Rohde has written not only an interesting and learned 
book, but also one that was much needed."’—Times. 
“. , . gallant reading . . . wholly delightful.” 

—A theneum 
a treasure-house of useful and delightful information.” 

—Oxford Magazine. 








Le Morte Dzerthur 
By SIR THOMAS MALORY, Kut. 


With 36 Illustrations in colour by W. RUSSELL, FLInt, R.W.S,, 
2 vols., cloth, gilt binding design, {2 2s. met. Whole natural 
grain parchment, {4 4s. net, ex libris Anne de Bretagne. Postage 
Is, 6d, [Ready, 





* The Riccardi Press Edition is out of print. 


The Roadmender 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 
4 RICCARDI PRESS EDITION. 
1,000 copies only for sale on hand-made paper, Michalet grey 
boards, cloth back, gold lettering, silk headband and register, 
25s. net. Whole natural grain parchment, gold lettering, 
£2 2s. net. 15 copies (12 only for sale) printed on vellum, bound 
in limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, {18 18s. nef, 





THE MEDICI P RINTS—wew and Forthcoming Prints. 


Flemish 4m J. van Eyck Portrait of a Man 


» 47  P. de Hooch The Card Players 
» 48 G. Terborch The Letter 
» 30 Hobbema The Avenue 
English 3 Romney M’me de Genlis 
Italian go Mantegna M’na of the Rocks 
» 99  Pesellino M’na, Child and Saints 


Postage 10d. [Ready 
Printed Area 
Gallery Re}. Inches. Prices. 
N.G. 222 10} by 7} 30s. Ready 
Buckingham 204 by 174 40s. December 9 
Palace 21; by 18 40s. December 

N.G. 830 18} by 25 37s. December 
Private Owner 19 by 144 37s. December 9 
Uffizi, 1025 ro? by 7} 30s. December 
Dorchester Ho. 9} by 9 33s. Ready 


Write for the COMPLETE PROSPECTUS OF THE MEDICI PRINTS, post free ts. 6d., and also for the 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


(ENGLAND), Lid., post free 6d. 


MODERN ART SOCIETY 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. the King 
LONDON: 7 Grarron STREET, W.1; 63 Borp Srreet, LIVERPOOL. U.S.A.: 755 Boylston STREET, 
Boston. 











London: Printed by W. Spealaur & Sons, LtD., 98 & 90 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALYRED EVERSON for the “ SPEcraTor ” (Limited), at thei 
Office, No. 19 York Street, Covent Garden. London. W.C. 2, Saturday, December 4th, 1920, 














